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has a happy ending, houcht 


On his latest recording, Black Cowboys, the former 
Carolina Chocolate Drop addresses the contributions 
African-Americans made pioneering the West. 


They met on the Monsters of Folk tour, and now 
these Americana veterans return to their roots 
pel chee ae enelgy one ute, grooves playing traditional blues and classic folk songs. 
highlight a new collection of high-spirited R&B and 
heartfelt bluesy ballads. 


Numerous musicians and songwriters excel in 
various other forms of art; we highlight five who paint. 
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Charts 


The best-selling recordings in a variety of 
national stores, plus the most-played 
albums on key Canadian radio stations. 


Editorial 


Roddy Campbell sets his retirement date. 


Long Player 

The Record That Changed My Life: Tom 
Russell tips his hat to Bob Dylan’s Highway 
61 Revisited. 


Swansongs 


Penguin Eggs pays tribute to Liam 
O’Flynn, Jim Donahue, John Monro, and 
Randy Scruggs. 


Introducing 


Zimbamoto, La Novia, Paul Pigat, 
Yorkston/Thorne/Khan, Marin Patenaude, 
and The Alkemist. 


A Quick Word With 


...AMP Camp lodestar Gerri Trimble. 


Archie Roach 


The Penguin Eggs Interview: Colin Irwin 
engages the celebrated Indigenous 
Australian songwriter and activist. 


Reviews 


The James Hunter Six, Whatever It Takes. 
“Few bands can achieve magic like this.” 


En francais 


Genticorum et La Novia. 


A Point of View 


Stephen Fearing navigates self-promotional 
tools on the Internet for musicians. 
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Dom Flemons 


roddy campbell’s 
10 of the best 


stingray radio 


1. Kacy & Clayton 
The Siren’s Song (New West) 


7. Kat Goldman "iA 


The Workingman’s Blues (Independent) 
REO C, 


3. Braden Gates 
Perfect Shade Of Blue (Independent) 


4. Kim B 
Cc (@) M P A G N I E cal laiespere (Independent) 
DU N \@] R D 5. Ashley Condon 


Can You Hear Me (Independent) 


MANAGEMENT * PRODUCTION * EXPORT 


6. The Fugitives 
The Promise Of Strangers (Borealis) 


Photo: by Lorie Miseck 


pddy Campbell 


7. Trent Severn Tae 
QUEBEC FOLK / TRAD ARTISTS Portage (independent HacBeid irs 
(Claddagh) 
8. Annie Sumi 


Duncan Chisholm 


In The Unknown (Independent) i 
The Strathglass Triology rca) 


9. Rose-Erin Stokes ean es 
Wherever | Go (independen 
pie The Times They Are A-Changin’ (columbia) 
10. Barney Bentall : 
he Drifter and The Preacher (True North Records) Five Hand Reel 
FALL 2018 For A’ That (Rca) 


The most-played folk and roots discs played nationally by a 
Stingray Music throughout February, March, and April, 2018. Dick Gaughan 


No More Forever (Trailer) 


Nic Jones 
Penguin Eggs (Topic) 


Kacy and Clayton 
Strange Country (New West) 


le Chris Andrews 

A Bit Of Wear And Tear (Independent) Lhasa 

5 5 The Living Road (Audiogramme) 

2. Anita Best & Sandy Morris 

Some Songs (independent) Anais Mitchell & Jefferson Hamer 

Child Ballads (Wilderland Records) 

3. Rum Ragged 

Rum Ragged (Independent) Virginia Rodriguez 

: Nos (Warners Bros) 

4. John Prine 

Tree of Forgiveness (oh Boy!) Roddy Campbell has edited and published Penguin Eggs for the past 20 

years. His potted history of the magazine is on page 22. 

5. Matthew Byrne 


Horizon Lines (Independent) 


Based on album sales for February, March, and April, 2018, at 


Freds Records, 198 Duckworth Street, St. John’s,, NL, 1C 1G5 ie) il a es kbyrd 


1. Brandi Carlile 
By The Way, | Forgive You (Elektra) 
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AN Pd. Ben Harper & Charlie Musselwhite 
No Mercy in This Land (ANTI) 
3. Lindi Ortega 
Liberty (Shadowbox Music) 
4. Leon Bridges 
Good Thing (Columbia) 
5. Willie Nelson 
Last Man Standing (Legacy Recordings) 
6. Old Crow Medicine Show 
Volunteer (Columbia) 
the John Prine 
Tree of Forgiveness (Oh Boy!) 
8. Shakey Graves 
Can't Wake Up (Dualtone) 
9. Lord Huron 


Vide Noir (Republic Records) 


CIEDUNORD.COM 


10. Mount Eerie 
Now Only (pw. Elverum & Sun) 
aoe Be B Consell des Arts Canada Counc Brandi Carli le ‘ Based on album sales for February, March, April, 2018, at Blackbyrd Myoozik, 


10442-82 Ave., Edmonton, AB, T6E 2A2 and at 1126-17 Ave., SW, algary, AB, T2T 0B4 
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ihe Orquesta Akokan 
Orquesta Akokan (Daptone) 
72. Peggy Lee 
Echo Painting (Songlines) 
3. Oumou Sangare 
Mogoya (No Format ) 
4. James Hunter Six 
Whatever It Takes (Daptone) 
5. Anouar Brahem 
Blue Magams (ecm) 
6. Tinariwen 
Elwan (Anti) 
ihe Kendrick Lamar 
Damn (Interscope) 
8. Dalava 
The Book of Transfigurations (Songlines) 
9. Rhiannon Giddens 
Freedom Highway (Nonesuch) 
10. Thievery Corporation 


Temple of | & | (esi) 


Based on album sales for February, March, April, 2018, at Highlife 
Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 35 


10 years ago 


1. k.d. lang 
Watershed (Nonesuch) 
2. Old Man Luedecke 
Proof of Love (Black Hen) 
3. Bon Ivor 
For Emma Forever Age (Sonic Yunyon) 
4. Daniel Lanois 
Here Is What IS (Universal) 
5. Amos Garrett 
Get Way Back (Stony Plain) 
6. Justin Townes Earle 
The Good Life (Bloodshot) 
7. Bia 
Nocturno (Audiogram) 
8. Damhnait Doyle 
Lights Down Below (Turtle Musik) 
9. Toumani Diabaté 
Mandé Varations (Nonesuch) 
10. Kathleen Edwards 


Asking For Flowers (Zoe) 


Based on album charts from Penguin Eggs issue No. 38, 
published in the summer of 2008 


Anouar Brahem 


backstreet 


1. John Prine 
Tree of Forgiveness (Oh Boy!) 
2. Rose Cousins 
Conclusion (Old Farm Pony Records) 
3. Jeremy Dutcher 
Wolastogiyik Lintuwakona (Fontana) 
4. Chris Stapleton 
From A Room Vol 2 (Mercury) 
5. Ry Cooder 
The Prodigal Son (Concord) 
6. Eloie Richard 
You Taught Me (Pumpkin Patch) 
7. Ladd & Lasses 
She Wanders (Independent) 
8. Alasdair Roberts 
What News (Drag City) 
9. The Olympic Symphonium 
Beauty in the Tension (Forward Music gGoup) 
10. The Wailin’ Jennys 


Fifteen (Red House Records) 


Based on album sales for February, March, April, 2018, at Backstreet 
Records, at their Saint John and Fredricton, NB, stores. 


soundscapes 


1. Bahamas 

Earthtones ( Republic Records) 
2. Calexico 

The Thread That Keeps Us (ANTI) 
$}. The Weather Station 

The Weather Station (Outside Music ) 
4. Marlon Williams 

Make Way For Love (Dead Oceans) 
5. James Hunter Six 


Whatever It Takes (Daptone) 


Bob Dylan 
Trouble No More: Bootleg Series Volume 13 (columbia) 


Lindi Ortega - 
Liberty (Shadowbox) 


Various Artists 
Done: The Orchestrations Of Robert Kirby (Ace) 


Bettye Lavette 
Things Have Changed (Universal) 


Kacey Musgraves 
Golden Hour (Universal) 


Based on album sales for February, March, and April, 2018, 
at Soundscapes, 572 College Street, Toronto, On, M6G 1B3 


ckua radio 


il. Nathaniel Rateliff & The Night Sweats 
Tearing At The Seams (Bottleneck) 
2. David Byrne 
American Utopia (Nonesuch) 
3. Lindi Ortega - 
Liberty (Shadowbox) 
4. Calexico 
The Thread That Keeps Us (ANI! ) 
5. Shannon & The Clams 
Onion (Easy Eye) 
6. First Aid Kit 
Ruins (Columbia) 
7. Good Lovelies 
Shapeshifters (Independent ) 
8. I’m With Her 
See You Around (Rounder) 
9. Sue Foley 
The Ice Queen (Stony Plain) 
10. Brandi Carlile 
By The Way, | Forgive You (Elektra) 
11. Caroline Rose 
LONER (New West) 
12. Scenic Route To Alaska 
Tough Luck (Poptrip) 
13. Royal Wood 
Ever After The Farewell (outside) 
14. Lucy Dacus 
Historian (Matador) 
15. Ruby Boots 
Don’t Talk About It (Bloodshot) 
16. Ben Harper & Charlie Musselwhite 
No Mercy in This Land (Ant!) 
17. Suzie Vinnick 
Shake the Love Around (Independent) 
18. Ndidi O 
These Days (Independent) 
19. Birds of Chicago 
Love In Wartime (Signature Sounds) 
20. The Lynnes 


Heartbreak Song For The Radio (independent) 


The most-played folk, roots and world music dics on CKUA radio — 
www.ckua.org — throughout throughout February, March, and April, 2018 
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penguin eggs 
The Folk, Roots and World Music Magazine 
Issue No. 78, Summer, 2018 
Issn: 73060205 
PO Box 4009, South Edmonton, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, T6E 488 
Tel: (780) 433-8287 
Cell: (780) 920-3577 
Www.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs@shaw.ca 
Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 


Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text is copyrighted and may not be 
reproduced without prior permission. 
However, reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take all posssible care to ensure that all 
content is truthful, we cannot be held liable 
if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair and 
ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, it has 
grown into a source of inspiration for such 
diverse artists as Bob Dylan, Warren Zevon 
and Kate Rusby. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in 
a car crash in 1982 and has never fully 
recovered. In 2012, however, he finally 
made an emotional comeback, performing 
at several events throughout the summer. 
His care and respect shown for the tradition 
and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an 
outrageously fine recording. It’s available 
through Topic Records. This magazine 
strives to reiterate its spirit. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through Canada 
Heritage and the Canada Periodical Fund 
(CPF) distributed through the Canada 
Council for the Arts. 


Funded by the Government of Canada 


ea} 
| Canadii 
Conseil des arts Canada Council 
a du Canada for the Arts 
Alberta F 
CA Foundation 


for the Arts 
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Photo: by Lorie Miseck 


wenty years ago this sum- 
mer, the first issue of Pen- 

= guin Eggs surfaced on the 
Internet. Spirit of the West graced 
the opening page on the strength of 
their recording, Weights And Mea- 
sures. |t featured a photo of the band 
with the headline ‘Weighting For The 
Mann’—a terrible pun that alluded to 
the album’s title, singer John Mann, 
and a song by the Velvet Under- 
ground. | still love writing those daft 
headlines. They often make me laugh 
out loud in the solitary, punch-drunk, 
early hours chasing deadlines. 

Indeed, the publishing and editing 
of this magazine for the past two de- 
cades has brought so much personal 
satisfaction. | treasure the numerous 
friendships I’ve made over the years, 
the travel it’s afforded me, the count- 
less concerts and festivals witnessed, 
the many kind and encouraging 
words from our loyal subscribers, 
and the steady stream of music that 
shows up in the mailbox daily. 

And yet after two truly fulfilling 
decades, I’ve now begun to plan for 
retirement. The autumn issue, 2019, 
will be my last. That date gives me 
more than a year to find a suitable 
candidate to take over the magazine 

Penguin Eggs will continue to flour- 
ish, that | promise. Possibly, it needs 
to reinvent itself in order to deal with 
the digital technology that has under- 
mined so many areas of the music 
industry, including print media. But it 
needs new blood. New ideas. New 


Bl 


energy. More hands on the tiller. 

Our website sorely needs a massive 
overhaul. A podcast has been on my 
agenda forever. Likewise, an index 
of all features that appeared in our 
back issues. Incentives for subscrip- 
tions require investment, especially 
now that our national distributor has 
seriously cut back on minority-interest 
periodicals. Space for magazines in 
stores, it appears, is now at a premi- 
um. As a result, best-selling publi- 
cations such as Cosmopolitan and 
Vogue reduce room for the likes of 
The Living Blues and Penguin Eggs. 

To compensate, No Depression is 
now subscription based and pur- 
chased directly online. fRoots, too, 
has developed a similar tactic as 
an expanded quarterly. The writing 
is on the wall...ouch!...and these 
adjustments will eventually require 
addressing. Resilience we have in full 
measure, though. 

If ’m being absolutely honest here, 
there’s also a Somewhat churlish 
reason for winding down my involve- 
ment in this magazine. While my 
tastes in music are expansive, I’m 
largely drawn to traditional music and 
anything affiliated with its roots. | can’t 
come to terms with the ongoing trend 
that places such indie pop outfits as 
Bahamas, Lucius, Royal Wood, Chad 
VanGaalan...at countless Canadian 
folk venues. Each scheduled indie 
pop act means one fewer folk artist. 
It’s that simple. 

“Contemporary singer/songwriters 
do not meet our requirements,” runs 
a banner on the Mill Race Festival 
of Traditional Music website. A bit 
extreme, perhaps, but they clearly 
have their own proud agenda. And 
lord knows, we need more Cajuns, 
Gaels, Québécois . . . in our halls and 
festival fields. 

Whatever, at 66, there’s still so 
much more to accomplish. Books on 
Canadian folk music need writing, for 
starters, if only to ‘rage, rage against 
the dying of the light.’ 

— Roddy Campbell 


The Record That Changed My Life 


yt was 1964. I'd tricked my way into 
& Bob Dylan’s dressing room at the 
_EL Santa Monica Civic Auditorium, pos- 


ing as a Western Union boy. I'd assured the 
Western Union driver, when I grabbed the 
envelope addressed to Dylan, that I worked 
with Bobby. I knocked on the dressing 
room door, Dylan took the telegram and 
dismissed me—then I watched the concert 
from the wings. He sang Gates of Eden. His 
lyrics were evolving. Big time. 

Later, in the parking lot, Dylan mo- 
tioned me over to his station wagon: “Heh, 
messenger boy...” He asked me where the 
nearest liquor store was. My buddy, the guy 
driving our car, told Dylan he knew of a 
liquor store. A lie. 

Bob’s car, with his driver and two cronies, 
followed our car down Santa Monica Bou- 
levard. We were now in deep trouble. We 
didn’t have a clue. 

Dylan’s car was behind us for six blocks. 
Where in hell was a liquor store? At the 
next signal, Bob jumped out and danced 
around our car, waving his hands like a 
whirling dervish. Mocking our adolescent 
stupidity. He got back into his car and they 
pulled around us, laughing. Then they drove 
off, into history. 

The next year, I bought a cheap seat to 
see Dylan at the Hollywood Bowl. I snuck 
down into the box seats for a closer look. A 
security guard busted me and was escorting 
me back to my seat when Dylan launched 
into his newly composed Desolation Row. 
That song transformed my life, right in that 
moment. I wanted to be a songwriter and 


Dylan had just raised the bar. 

His new record, Highway 61 Revisited, 
began with a snare drum whack heralding 
the first song: Like A Rolling Stone. That 
snare blast was called “the shot heard 
round the world”. The song went to the 
top of the charts, and popular music was 
changed forever. 

The album was drenched in fearless, 
poetic songs and attitude. Dylan’s attitude. 
The tracks were creatively brave in a unique 
way. In that Van Gogh manner, where the 
artist reaches outside the boundaries and 
doesn’t care about the consequences. The 
record tailed out with my two favourites, 
Just Like Tom Thumb’s Blues and Desola- 
tion Row. 

The songs were arty, but often vengeful, 
lashing out at critics, old girlfriends, folkies 
who hated the electric Dylan, and all of 
Bob’s perceived enemies. Their identities 
were couched in a fog of myth, poetry, 
and metaphor. The sound was searing. The 
electric lead guitar of Mike Bloomfield was 
like having a hit man aiming a machine-gun 
at you while Dylan spat out his lyrics. 

I was stunned. I remain stunned. Lyrically, 
Dylan drew on American history, Shake- 
speare, Victor Hugo, the Bible, French 
literature, science, Alice In Wonderland, 
T.S. Eliot, Ezra Pound...as a collage of 
characters paraded through: virgins, priests, 
morticians, street singers, hunchbacks, 


BOB 


? 


> 


whores, and insurance agents. 

The plot? Dylan was casting a sharp eye 
on straight culture. His warning: beware the 
heart attack machine they will strap to your 
back. You better learn how to live out on the 
street. Something is happening here and you 
don’t know what it is... 

The record changed my life. 

I knew I could never write like this. Dylan 
hit the ball so far out of the park we may 
never even find the ball. So in the late ’60s 
I taught sociology in Nigeria during the 
Biafran War. I played my guitar in High 
Life bars until I finally had the guts to pur- 
sue songwriting. I kissed off academia and 
relocated to Vancouver and began my music 
career at the bottom, in Skid Row dives. 
Desolation Row. 

I leave you with this: Bob Dylan recorded 
three ground-breaking records within 18 
months — Bringing It All Back Home, High- 
way 61 Revisited, and Blonde on Blonde. 
Impossible feat! This is metaphorically 
akin to someone building a poetic mountain 
10 times higher than Mt. Everest. These 
records were the summit. 

Myself, I’m still deciphering the hidden 
meanings in Desolation Row. I remain that 
kid getting kicked out of the box seats at 
the Hollywood Bow! in ’65, during that 
life-changing moment. 

Except now I know where the liquor store is. 

www.tomrussell.com 
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Liam O’Flynn 


“y illustrious uillean piper Liam O'Flynn, 


who first gained international recognition 
_4_as a co-founder of the trail-blazing Irish 
traditional band Planxty, died March 14 in 
Dublin. He was 72. 

O’Flynn, as much as Paddy Moloney of The 
Chieftains, brought the uillean pipes to the 
forefront of traditional music in Ireland and 
went on to collaborate with the likes of Emmy- 
lou Harris, Mark Knopfler, Kate Bush, Sinéad 
O’Connor, Mike Oldfield, The Everly Brothers, 
the Nobel Prize-winning poet Seamus Heaney, 
and contributed to the soundtrack of the Robert 
Redford-directed film A River Runs Through It, 
starring Brad Pitt. 

O’Flynn also played a significant role in 
providing the key elements to composer Shaun 
Davey’s ground-breaking musical The Brendan 
Voyage, in which O’Flynn’s pipes marked the 
progress of the boat as it made its legendary 
6th century journey from Ireland to Newfound- 
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land, amidst a backdrop of a classical sympho- 
ny orchestration. O’Flynn and Davey would 
continue to work together on such impressive 
projects as The Pilgrim, Granuaile, and The 
Relief of Derry Symphony. 

Liam O’Flynn was born on April 15, 1945, 
in Kill, County Kildare. His father, a school 
teacher, played the fiddle and his mother taught 


piano. In an interview with Ireland’s RTE 

Radio, he said: ““As far back as I can remember, 
there was something about the sound of uillean 
pipes that struck a chord very deep within me.” 

At age 11, he took lessons from the renowned 
uillean piper Leo Rowsome and later became 
influenced by such masters as Willie Clancy 
and Seamus Ennis. And by the 1960s, O’ Flynn 
had won several national awards for his piping. 

Around Dublin, he would jam with the 
likes of Sean Keane and Matt Malloy, future 
members of The Chieftains. In 1972, however, 
O’Flynn would receive a career-altering re- 
quest from Christy Moore to play on his album 
Prosperous. Moore had also recruited Andy 
Irvine and Donal Lunny to participate on the 
recording. Together they all thrived and within 
a year had formed Planxty. 

Inspired by O’Flynn’s piping, the band 
merged the instrumental arrangements pio- 
neered by Sean O’Riada and The Chieftains 
with traditional and contemporary songs. Lun- 
ny recently told RTE Radio: “If Planxty was a 
ship, Liam was the star we steered her by”. 

Planxty immediately struck a chord with 
young audiences and went on to record three 
acclaimed albums, Planxty (1972), The Well 
Below The Valley (1973), and Cold Blow And 
The Rainy Night (1974), before breaking up in 
1975. However, they would reform twice more 
before calling it a day in 2005, while leaving 
behind three further albums: After The Break 
(1979), The Woman I Loved So Well (1980), 
and Words And Music (1983). 

O’Flynn would tour with the likes of Paddy 
Glackin (fiddle), Arty McGlynn (guitar), Rod 
McVey (keyboards), and Steve Cooney (gui- 
tar), and release the occasional solo recording, 
most notably The Piper’s Call (1999), which 
featured the Galician piper Carlos Nufiez. 
O’Flynn would join Irvine, Lunny, and Glackin 
in the band LAPD and tour intermittently 
between 2013 and 20015. He succumbed to 
cancer. 

— Roddy Campbell 


Jim Donahue 


Winnipeg Folk Music Stalwart 
Born 1945 


n Feb. 21, iconic Winnipeg folk per- 

former Jim Donahue passed away. A 
mainstay at local coffee houses in the 1960s 
and ’70s, Jim helped foster a healthy folk 
music scene in Winnipeg, inspiring the likes 
of Neil Young and Loreena McKennitt. 

“Jim set the standard for every other folk 
performer in town,” notes younger brother 
Dan. “He engaged people in a way that 
others didn’t.” 

“Jim had a wealth of traditional music in 
him as well as being one of the finest poet/ 
singer/songwriters I ever heard,” acknowl- 
edges fellow folk artist Bobby Stahr. 

Born in Ottawa on Nov. 21, 1945, and 
raised in Winnipeg, Jim came of age during 
the folk revival of the late 1950s. For a 
time, he played the folk clubs of Greenwich 
Village as well as Toronto’s Yorkville be- 
fore returning to Winnipeg. He met Leonard 
Cohen, who became a friend and mentor. 

Jim composed original music for Winni- 
peg’s Contemporary Dancers and several 
CBC music and children’s productions. He 
played the inaugural Winnipeg Folk Festival 
and appeared there four more times, opened 
concerts for the likes of Leon Redbone, 
John Mayall’s Bluesbreakers, and Procol 
Harum, and even played a youth rally for 
Prince Charles and Princess Anne. 

In the 1980s, he appeared regularly at 
Main Street club The Blue Note Café before 
arthritis sidelined him. In 2005, his photos 
were published in Retropeg: Archival Pho- 
tography of Winnipeg in the ’70s. “Jim was 
the salt of the earth and a thoughtful musi- 
cian and lyricist,” said Loreena McKennitt. 

— John Einarson 


John Munro 


Musician and Songwriter 
Born 1947 

xe a young CBC radio producer in 

the early 1980s, I was in charge of 
producing a national folk music program, 
Simply Folk. Travelling across the country 
my crew and I recorded and befriended 
the likes of Stan Rogers, California’s Kate 
Wolf, and Australia’s Eric Bogle. 

Eric’s right-hand man for most of his 
career was John Campbell Munro. Both 
émigrés to Australia from Scotland. John 
played guitar, mandolin, and sang harmony 
like a choirboy. He elevated Eric’s powerful 
songs with an attention to detail and intense 
desire to make everything he played on as 
good as it could be. He was the consummate 
sideman who genuinely loved the process of 
collaboration with other musicians. 

John also played and toured internation- 
ally with Country Express, Colcannon, and 
lately with the trio Munro, O’Callaghan & 
Titchener. He also found the time to write 
and put together a stage show, The Eureka 
Suite, a 15-song set about a seminal 1856 
uprising that shaped Australia. He wrote 
The Kelly Suite, a song cycle about Ned 
Kelly, recorded a couple of solo albums, 
wrote a biography of Eric and himself, The 
Emigrant and the Exile. won numerous 
music awards, was inducted into halls of 
fame, appeared on 30-plus albums...and left 
the folk music world a better place for his 
having been here. 

Personally, I could not imagine a more 
gentle, caring man. My life was certainly 
the better for having crossed paths and 
exchanged ideas with him. In gratitude, it’s 


time to sing his spirit home. 
— les siemieniuk 


Randy Scruggs 


Bluegrass Royalty 
Born 1953 
“yp andy Scruggs, four-time Gram- 


4A my-winning guitarist, songwriter, and 
producer, passed away in April 17, at"age 
64, after a brief illness. 

The son of bluegrass music legend Earl 
Scruggs, he grew up surrounded by music 
and frequent visitors, such as Maybelle 
Carter and Johnny Cash. 

Randy began his extensive career at 
13, becoming one of Nashville’s go-to 
producers and session players, on hundreds 
of albums, including landmarks, the Nitty 
Gritty Dirt Band’s Will the Circle Be Unbro- 
ken and John Hartford’s Aereo-Plain. He 
produced the Dirt Band’s subsequent two 
Circle volumes and co-wrote chart-topping 
hits such as We Danced Anyway, Angel in 
Disguise, and Don’t Make It Easy for Me, 
among more than 100 compositions. 

With his father and two brothers, he 
formed and toured with the Earl Scruggs 
Revue for more than a decade, and in the 
*80s opened and operated Scruggs Sound 
Studio (recently sold to Canadian singer/ 
songwriter Johnny Reid). 

Among other accomplishments, he 
will be remembered for his collaborative 
album Crown of Jewels (1998), solos on 
Rosanne Cash’s Tennessee Flat Top Box, 
his gorgeous rendition of Both Sides Now, 
and for being the inspiration for one of his 
father’s most popular instrumentals, Randy 
Lynn Rag. His four Grammy Awards were 
all for Best Country Instrumental Perfor- 
mance. And The Country Music Association 
named him Musician of the Year. on three 
occasions. 

— Bruce Mason 
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Introducing 


Zimbamoto aod 


“| ince the glory days of Thomas Mapfumo and his Chimurenga, Shona music from Zimbabwe has enjoyed a 
realtive measure of popularity. Of late, though, we haven’t had much of it to relish here in Canada. That all 
b.# may change with the emergence of Zimbamoto and their debut album Tambai (Dance). I spoke with drummer 
Curtis Andrews, who gave me the unusual back story about this Vancouver-based band. 

Co-founder Kurai Blessing Mubaiwa grew up in Murehwa, Zimbabwe, where he learned to play mbira (thumb piano) 
and marimba and absorbed the many traditional songs and rhythmic patterns of Shona music. While Andrews grew 
up in Newfoundland, his wife’s grad’ school research took the couple to Zimbabwe. On their last day there, Curtis 
discovered that his wife’s driver, Medicine Kanengoni, was a mbira player. Curtis subsequently made two further trips 


to Zimbabwe to study music with Medicine. 

Several years later, upon hearing a solo mbira performance in Vancouver, Curtis approached the player after the show 
and revealed that he, too, played mbira. “After we met, Kurai and I played our first gig together later that year in 2009, 
and we’ve been playing locally since then,” says Curtis. 

United by Shona music, Kurai and Curtis formed Zimbamoto and toured Newfoundland in 2016. They’ ve also trav- 
elled back to Zimbabwe, taking part in Bira ceremonies where playing goes on for three or four days at a time. 

Adding to Zimbamoto’s authentic sound is the hosho, or gourd shakers, played by Navaro Franco. She, too, has 
travelled to Zimbabwe and learned mbira, but her contribution is to lay down the definitive rhythmic patterns of Shona 
music. Guitarist Mark Campbell is too modest to call himself a master, but his accomplished African guitar stylings add 
essential flavour to the band’s music. Greg Valou’s bass melds with the intricate rhythms of hosho and drums, and the 
band locks in as one. 

Curtis describes the unique technique Kurai has developed on the mbira. “He can play a Cuban montuno pattern on 
the mbira with one hand and then, with one finger, play a melody, and then sing over top of it. Nobody else does that 
with mbira.” 

How does the band learn this material? Whether traditional or original, Curtis gives all credit to Kurai. 

“He has it all in his mind. None of us has Kurai’s experience. He hears rhythm differently, he hears harmonies differ- 
ently. He dictates the guitar parts or bass lines, and he knows how they all fit together. It’s Kurai’s creation.” 

I asked Curtis why he is drawn to Shona music. 

“If you’re listening to European music, it’s kind of linear: it starts here, it goes there, it goes somewhere else and then 
it ends. That’s a very different way of listening to music. But if you listen to Shona music and a lot of African music, 
it’s not about where it’s going to end, it’s about the object itself, the cycle that you’re in and what’s happening within 
that. That’s where all the beauty is, the interest. 

“It’s got a power, it’s got amazing symmetry, interlocking rhythms and melodies. You can look at it from so many 
different angles. It’s deep music.” 

Now that the band has 


: recorded its debut album 
pay YY Ch Ween, aco A A uN ; 
TREE vice a ’ at where are they headed? 
XS MS 
oe , “We'd like to try and make 


inroads nationally, and we’re 
exploring some international 
connections, but our major 
goal is to go back to play 

at the Harare International 
Festival of the Arts.” 

Let’s hope we get to hear 
them on their adopted home 
turf, Western Canada. 

— By Lark Clark 
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Introducing 


La Novia 


a Novia, one of the most interesting projects emerging from France’s traditional music scene, consists of a 


flexible collective of musicians, sound engineers, graphic designers... Roughly 15 in all, mostly from the 
centre and southeast of France, this collective grew out of the band Toad in 2009 and now offers performances 
that range from solo gigs to 11-piece concerts. 

La Novia takes its name from the Occitan language and means the young bride. It’s also the name of a well-known 
song from the southwest of France. For the young team starting this adventure, it was also a nod to a Japanese psyche- 
delic rock band called Acid Mothers Temple, which covered this song in their self-titled 2000 album. 

Drawn together through a common involvement in traditional music from Auvergne and Massif Central, they started 
to look closely at the specific components it was made of, particularly tone, drones, repetitive patterns, microtonality... 
As Yann Gourdon, an original member of Toad confirms: “These features are common in contemporary music such 
as minimalism and sustained tone, which came out in the U.S.A. around the ’60s. That’s what led us to dive into these 
areas, working closer to sound experimentation than proper melodic music. That’s also why La Novia includes classic 
traditional ballroom bands [Duo Puech, Gourdon] as well as other different projects working on sound materials [ Ver- 

double], all being always focused on the same idea and aesthetics, though.” 

Above all, a place for exchange and creative production, the collective includes the human dimension as one of its 
most important aspects. 

“We are all friends and very close to each other. There’s a steering group of people that is in charge of taking deci- 
sions, but no hierarchy, no artistic director, and each one of us is free to join the steering group when they like.” 

Among influences, La Novia would cite a lot of musicians coming from experimental music (Tony Conrad, La Monte 
Young, Henry Flint...) as well as many traditional items collected in the ’60s in Auvergne and farther afield. 

“Each musician of the collective comes from a different background and brings their own influence, which feeds 
the group,” explains Yann Gourdon. “Clément is getting addicted to Indian music at the moment; Guilhem plays early 
music and composes a lot for contemporary music and choirs; Yvan, who is an art student, doesn’t really know about 
traditional music but has a huge culture and knowledge in sound arts.” 

Yann himself has been raised in the French folk circles of the ’80s and that’s where he got his music. 

“T played in a band called Djal for about 10 years and started to lose interest when I discovered experimental music. 
Then I had a revelation listening to Antonin Chabrier, a fiddler from Cantal whose music was collected in the ’70s.” 

For a long time, the collective appeared to outsiders in the field of traditional music in France because of their choic- 
es, their willingness to work on drones and timbre. Here, Yann points out something relevant about the folk period: 

“Although these features are a big part of traditional music in France —and it’s obvious when you listen to what was 
collected—they were ignored in the ’70s by the musicians of the folk revival. The upcoming generation is more inter- 
ested in our approach and I feel like we are becoming more a part of traditional music in France.” 

La Novia plays concerts in national venues as well as in informal places such as squats, in France, across Europe, and 
they recently brought their music to Quebec and Shanghai. The most important thing for them is to not lose their artistic 
convictions. 

Keep an ear open, they might be around soon—don’t miss them! — By Anne Girard Esposito 
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Introducing 


Paul Pigat 


» aul Pigat picked his way to legendary status in the wide world of guitar since he started gigging professionally 
Yat age 12 in bars around Toronto. 

Decades later, his most recent musical project, Blue Smoke: The Music of Merle Travis, showcases why he is 
earning so much international respect and popularity. His tribute to the influential fingerstyle master/originator is jam- 
packed with virtuosity, pop history, originality, and—are you ready for it—humour. 

“Anyone who has ever tried to fingerpick a guitar owes something to him,” Pigat explains the commonly used term 
Travis-style guitar, in which the thumb plays bass notes, while fingers (in Travis’s case, one finger) pick the melody. In 
the hands of a master, the ubiquitous instrument is transformed into a little orchestra. 

But as Pigat notes, “Almost everything sounds better in a band.” In this case, one of his many musical incarnations, 
Cousin Harley — widely regarded among this planet’s premier rockabilly groups, with the inimitable Keith Picot on 
standup bass and equally outstanding Jesse Cahill on drums. 

The flame and much of the heat in Blue Smoke is classic signature Travis licks and songs, the sum ignited and made 
greater by Pigat’s well-established versatility and fiery imagination. 

“Merle created guitar playing resembling stride piano, with its oompah bass and a counter melody. What’s unique in 
Travis Picking —think of anyone else who has a whole style of guitar playing named after them—is syncopated melo- 
dy; not just blues, jazz, or country, but all of them, and more. Along with a dictionary of unique chords, including some 
which are near impossible. I’ve been covering his tunes for years and the man could write some seriously funny songs. 
Any time I play them, I’m happy.” 

The idea of a tribute record had been on Pigat’s encyclopedic mind, but the 100th anniversary of Merle’s birth in 2017 
made it more powerful. So did the enthusiastic support and sponsorship of Gretsch Guitars— which Pigat is closely 
associated with—now owner of Bigsby, which built Merle’s axe. 

Blue Smoke is comprised of lingering classic hits such as /6 Tons and Dark as a Dungeon, mixed up with less- 
er-known Travis material that light up Merle’s legacy, supplemented with Pigat’s innovative personal touches and an 
original, Rosewood, named for the guitar pioneer’s birthplace in Kentucky. 


To paraphrase Chet Atkins—a Travis practitioner who became better known than his mentor—during a visit with 
Merle, he could write you a hit song and sing it; tell you what was wrong with your mule, draw you a cartoon, fix your 
watch, and show you some great solos and licks. 


Paul Pigat says: “I’m not certain what ‘my music’ 
is anymore, starting off as a metal-head, becoming a 
bluesman, going to school to study classical music, 
touring Top-40 country, still working on jazz, while 
making my living in rockabilly. If I had a chance to 
play everything I like, I’d be playing in 50 different 
bands.” 

Undoubtedly there will be a nod to, and touch 
of, Merle Travis in all of it, as there is in so much 
modern music. Now it’s on record and Paul has tran- 
scribed every note— while on bullet trains, touring 
China— which will be available through his home 
page, along with his exponentially growing, impres- 
sive, diverse discography. 

Blue Smoke is much more than a mirror, more like 
a bonfire, to shed some light and inspiration, warm 
your heart, and put a smile on your face. Duty done, 
Pigat is returning to, among other things, his Boxcar 
Campfire project, acoustic guitar sessions of special 
interest to Penguin Eggs readers. 

— By Bruce Mason 
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Yerkaton Thorne Khan Neuk Wight Delhi All-Stars 


Nite Yorkston/Thorne/Khan 


orkston/Thorne/Khan is one of this decade’s finest cross-cultural ensembles. The Scots musician and singer/ 

songmaker James Yorkston provides their Scottish folk and literary elements. Their double bassist Jon 

Thorne, on way to becoming another generation’s Danny Thompson, underscores everything through his 
work in jazz and electro. Eighth-generation, New Delhi-based Suhail Yusuf Khan is steeped in sarangi, Hindustani clas- 
sical, and Sufi devotional forms. Many, me included, rank the sarangi as the subcontinent’s most eloquent instrument 
of melody. No hyperbole —listen and be beguiled. Like some still-to-be-formulated proverb, sarangi’s squat ogre body 
conceals angel choirs. 

The U.K.-based Domino label has released two YTK albums. Common to each— Everything Sacred (2016) and Neuk 
Wight Delhi All-Stars (2017)—1is what Yorkston calls “dark happiness”. A fine description. A third album is under- 
way. Its first tracks were laid down before their London International Arts Festival appearance in November 2017. (Its 
release will be preceded by Yorkston’s next solo album.) 

Three snapshots. Everything Sacred includes Lal Waterson’s family history memoire Song For Thirza (who raised 
them). Yorkston had it from Lal’s son, Oliver Knight. (Its demo appears on 2003’s out-of-print Mighty River of Song 
and 2017’s expanded reissue of Lal & Mike Waterson’s Bright Phoebus). Another live repertoire staple is the Bert 
Lloyd-concocted, Anne Briggs-sourced Recruited Collier on Neuk Wight Delhi All-Stars. Another begins with Burns’s 
disjunct Now Westlin Winds, (And Slaught’ring Guns). An interwoven yarn, it now has Sufi strands. 

“T learned the song,” says Suhail, “by listening to various qawwali [Muslim devotional] singers singing at Hazrat 
Nizammuddin’s dargah [shrine] [in Delhi]. Its source is Hazrat Amir Khusrau.” 

“When Suhail told me,” says Yorkston, “he was tackling Westlin Winds, I was a little perturbed by its depth as well as 
its length. Not an easy job. I think his ‘version’, melodically spring-boarding from [Dick] Gaughan, but literally singing 
a similar, he says, Sufi poem, was the correct thing to do in the time allowed. [They rush-premiered it at the 2017 
Rudolstadt Festival in Germany.] When we record it, we will include at least one of Burns’s actual verses. Be this me 
singing it in [Scots English] or a translation we work on together.” 

How they match one of Burns’s most subversive texts melded with a love song is revelatory. Like Burns avifauna 
includes moorcock (red grouse), hern (heron), and cushat (wood pigeon), the Indian text “in Purbi, a specific dialect 
of old Hindi, also known as Hinduvi,” set in a seasonal spring raga Bahar, Khan explains, “mentions a list of specific 
flowers found in the North Central landscape of the Indian subcontinent”. 

“The yellow mustard seeds bloom in every field / Mango buds click open, flame of the forest trees blossom / The koel 
[Eudynamys scolopacea] chirps from branch to branch / and the beautiful maiden puts on her makeup...” 

It’s still evolving, yet all the signs of majesty are interlocking. 

Once in a blue moon a group comes along with a carnival of ideas so original, so exquisite it spins in an orbit utterly 
its own. Meet YTK. 

With thanks to Domino’s Aoife Kitt. — By Ken Hunt 
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Introducing 


Marin Patenaude 


“| arworm alert! Listening to Marin Patenaude’s Tall Thin Man In A Black Cheyenne may cause the 
| song to become lodged deep in your mind, prone to float up into consciousness at unexpected mo- 


Bh... ments. 

Maybe it’s Patenaude’s sinuous, clear, and understated voice; maybe it’s her repeating phrases on piano, 
and their small variations; maybe it’s how the simple melody corresponds to the emotionally evocative lyrics. 
Most likely it’s all those things dovetailed together to create music that blends jazz, country, blues, and folk. 

The song marked a crucial moment in Patenaude’s life. She was back living on the family land where she 
grew up, outside Horsefly in the Cariboo. 

“A dear friend came to visit in his absolutely beautiful Cheyenne pickup he’d been restoring —ever since 
I’d known him. He was taking it for a drive up north. It was so exciting when he brought it by. We had a 
great history of friendship. You can hear the country references, like going to sleep to the sound of coyotes. I 
remember waking at five a.m., writing half that song, and feeling the freedom to do that. I felt I was tapping 
into a source I didn’t really know I had, and that was the inspiration for me—‘you have to record, and do this 
more often’.” 

Raised in a very music-oriented family that listened to everything from opera to metal, as a small girl 
Patenaude was already playing festivals in the family band with dad and two older sisters. Indeed, she is the 
younger sister of Juno-award winning Pharis Romero (Pharis and Jason Romero). 

In her teens she identified strongly with Joni Mitchell, Loreena McKennitt, Ani DiFranco, and Sarah 
McLachlan, but for some 15 years focused mainly on an acting career and farming. Then music came roaring 
back. 

Patenaude majored in vocal jazz at Capilano University, but only began performing again following the 
intense creative period in Horsefly, when she wrote most of the songs on her excellent 2016 debut Marin 
Patenaude and the Follow Through. 

The important thing for her was to keep the production honest to the time and place of origin. 

“IT was building my house in Horsefly, and I would spend a lot of nights up there alone in the woods. It 
was a challenging time. I didn’t have a lot 
of sense of being part of the community, I 
didn’t have a partner, and I didn’t have kids. 
When you’re living in such a rural place, if 
you’re not focusing on your family it’s easy 
to go to a deep dark place—especially when 
you live in a cabin without power or run- 
ning water, just the wood fire and my guitar 
and me— which I also loved, I absolutely 
adored it. Those are precious moments.” 

In March, Patenaude was back in the 
studio in Vancouver, where she now lives, 
to record her second album. And whenever 
possible, she returns to her source of inspi- 
ration, the cabin in Horsefly. 

“I’m there every chance I get, to put a 
couple of days work into it. The house is 
on our family land so it’ll always be there. 
It’s an art project for me, and I’ve learned 
more about myself and gained more skills 
building that house than at any other time in 
my life.” 

— By Tony Montague 
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THE 
ALKEMIST _ 


Introducing 


The Alkemist 


FVhere’s a tradition in folk music of making music in complete isolation. Most recent examples 
| include Bon Iver with his For Emma, Forever Ago album and James Vincent McMorrow who, like 
* Bon Iver, recorded his debut, Early in the Morning, in a cabin in the woods. 

Closer to home we have The Alkemist, a.k.a. Jay Myers, a one-man band and musical eccentric who record- 
ed his debut album, Lighthouse, at his farm up in Fort Fraser, a tiny town in northern B.C. 

The title is significant, referring to the thematic trip that Myers wants to take his listeners on. 

“The album is about bringing people through the darkness, but then showing them the light,” explains 
Myers, caught hours before heading out on a trip to Ireland, where he hopes to work on his fiddling skills. “It 
does have some very dark moments before you hit the other side, though.” 


Those moments include the ponderous Memento Mori, which is specifically about death, as well as Levi, a 
bleak narrative set to “bone rattle boot” and acoustic guitar. It’s a stripped-to-bare-bones yowl about a mental- 
ly disturbed man being shot in the back by the police while he’s walking through the woods. Levi is a true-life 
tale that Myers picked up from visiting a friend of the title character, as well as seeing the emotional fallout 
from Levi’s family. The story still gets Myers’s blood boiling. 

“T was super pissed about it,” he admits. “This is something we keep hearing about, these police shootings, 
and it’s very frustrating.” 

Myers has his fingerprints all over Lighthouse, producing, mixing, and mastering the final product after 
tackling instrumental duties, including guitar, banjo, and fiddle with kick drum and bone rattle boot added for 
rough rhythm. The results are about what you’d expect from a songwriter who had plenty of time to tinker 
with final mixes that he likely obsessively listened to over and over again at his home: strange, at times eerie, 
rambling, self-indulgent, and clearly the work 
of a man with his own vision. 

“There were a couple of songs where I ended 
up adding a bit of a lead, but I really wanted to 
stay true to my live sound,” Myers says. “It’s 
a laid back album for sure; in my live show I 
usually have one to two sets that are upbeat, and 
good for dancing, but I also have a set that’s 
more psychedelic and relaxing. In a sense, I’m 
trying to do the same thing as I did with the 
album — bring people through the darkness and 
then give them the more upbeat stuff.” 

Lighthouse is Myers’s first attempt at nailing 
down his own style, but it’s not his first go 
around on the musical merry-go-round. A few 
years back when he was based on Haida Gwaii, 
he was part of the duo Shadows Cast, releas- 
ing an album in the summer of 2015. As The 
Alkemist, he’s still figuring out how to do it all 
alone, giving his imagination full rein both live 
and in recorded form. 

“Lighthouse is a very experimental record,” 
he acknowledges. “When I do the next one, I'll 
probably have more fun with overdubs, and 
maybe I’ll make it less dark. It will definitely be 
a far more rocking record, that’s for sure.”. 

— By Tom Murray 
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he Aboriginal Music Performers 
(AMP) Camp is the brainchild of 
i jazz singer and Canada Council 


officer Gerri Trimble. Doug Cox, a self-pro- 
claimed highly opinionated musician, music 
producer, and musical mentor living on 
Vancouver Island, details his memorable ex- 
periences at the camp and interviews Gerri. 


Musicians are blessed throughout their 
careers to experience a handful of collab- 
orations that feed their souls and make 
them feel they are in the right place. AMP 
Camp, and for me, has been one of those 
experiences. I’ve had the distinct honour 
of participating as a repeat mentor there. I 
learn as much as I teach. 

The camp is currently held every second 
February at Falcon Lake, MN. Indigenous 
artists from across Canada are invited to 
apply to attend. Having mentored at numer- 
ous camps—in England and Slovenia, in 
Canada and the United States—I can attest 
that none are quite like AMP Camp. 

It’s one-third music, one-third music 
business, and one third discussions about 
spiritual and human concerns. It doesn’t put 
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the business ahead of the art or the artists. 
It also develops careers in a very real and 
sustainable manner. We have seen numerous 
camp attendees (Leonard Sumner, Iskwe, 
Don Amero, Celeigh Cardinal, among many 
others) go on to become artists who are 
featured at festivals throughout Canada and 
beyond. 

I believe their successes come from hard 
work and from what they have learned, 
in part, at AMP Camp. It has nurtured 
and expanded a growing awareness of the 
Indigenous talent this country has to offer. 
And for the first time this past May, there 
was the inaugural First Peoples Indigenous 
Music Retreat held in Brew Creek, BC. This 
retreat largely followed the same model as 
AMP Camp and the wealth of talented B.C. 
Indigenous artists there was very promising. 


How did AMP Camp start? 


I started to develop the idea around 2005, 
first in my head and by brainstorming with 
smart friends in the field. After the Canada 
Council decided to partner with Manitoba 
Music on this project, the concept was 
further developed with them, in particular 


former executive director Sam Baardman 
and, of course, Alan Greyeyes, who has 
been beyond important to this project. 


Where did the original inspiration come 
from and what did you hope to achieve? 


I tried to pull together a few threads to 
make something helpful. At that time in my 
professional role at the Canada Council, I 
often got calls from presenters wanting me 
to give them names of Indigenous artists. 
They would tell me that they didn’t know 
where to start, who to call. This is pretty 
awkward for a funder. 

And when I would go to industry events 
or conferences, I was often struck by how 
few Indigenous artists were there, and how 
they didn’t seem to have a lot of contacts 
or the tools to maximize their attendance — 
this is a generalization, of course —there’s 
always been people working hard to make 
things happen for themselves. But it just 
felt like these artists were on the outside of 
things, even if they were there. 

At those same events, if these present- 
ers happened to see these artists perform, 
what their art was often didn’t fit into their 


pre-existing idea of what Indigenous music 
is ‘supposed’ to look and sound like. It felt 
like there was a disconnect all around—in 
knowing each other, in access to those 
people who could offer gigs and influence 
careers, and in the understanding of the 
music. 

This clearly needed to change—I felt a 
government funder should not be such a key 
point of access and information. 

My work at the Canada Council also made 
it evident that musicians need a pretty deep 
skill set outside of music to keep things go- 
ing or to get things started. This is not news, 
obviously, but it got me thinking about how 
to make solutions for Indigenous artists, 
who work in many genres and who have 
varied trajectories toward music. 

In my personal relationship to music, 
immersive experiences where you learn and 
make music with others have been some 
of the most powerful and transformative of 
my life. I wanted others to have this kind of 
experience. 

I wanted AMP Camp to be a place where 
to be an Indigenous musician, with the 
understanding of all that that means and 
requires, was the basis, the core, the norm. 
It would include non-Indigenous people 
in particular roles, but our realities are not 
something to be awkwardly added onto a 
conference program or somehow otherwise 
‘accommodated’. 

The participants would be viewed as indi- 
vidual performers with their own art, rather 
than all being lumped in the same bag. 
When they left they would be connected 
to each other and their own network. The 
other thing that was vital, in my view, was 
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AMP Camp 


that focus on the craft aspect of music have 
as great importance, if not greater, than the 
business side of music. 

There’s also a bit of Banff, boot camps, 
and Motown sprinkled in there. 


How did you put your team together? 


Me and Alan Greyeyes always did this 
jointly. I think we had complementary con- 
tacts and approaches. My first and primary 
rule: no ass-hats at AMP Camp, except I 
might not have said ‘hats’. Faculty are a 
mix of Indigenous and non-Indigenous mu- 
sicians and industry people who typically 
do a number of things very well—perform- 
ing, producing, tour planning, marketing, 
etc . They are experienced teachers and 
workshop leaders who have a history of 
working with Indigenous artists. 

If they don’t have this, they want it—they 
have a curiosity about the scene, want to 


know us as artists, and have ongoing pro- 
fessional relationships. We also sought out 
people who were in a position to influence 
their professional peers and make inroads 
for these artists. But that kindness and gen- 
erosity — of spirit, with their time—was for 
me the most important thing. 


What did you want AMP Camp not to 
become? 


Superficial, or generically industry-fo- 
cused, or only business-focused. 


What do you see as the legacy of AMP 
Camp at this point? 


It’s super-exciting to see the visibility, 
variety, and quality of Indigenous musi- 
cians these days, and also the interest in 
presenting their music. While not everyone 
who is active out there has necessarily 
attended, I think AMP Camp has helped by 
encouraging people to look hard at their art, 
by providing practical information, and by 
connecting people. 


[AMP Camp recently changed it’s name 
to the Indigenous Music Residency. Ever 
morphing, it is a residency that attempts to 
change with the needs of those attending. 
The human and musical focus of the resi- 
dency is something I’d love to see incor- 
porated into all the non-Indigenous music 
conferences. Watch for Indigenous artists 
being featured at your local festivals across 
Canada this summer. ] 
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s Penguin Eggs enters 

its third decade, I’ve 

\ found myself looking back 
ghast and amazed at 
the various issues. “Ignorance is 
bliss,” goes the old saying. Guilty 
as charged, m’lord. While | had a 
rudimentary grasp of cut-and-paste 
layout from my days as a student 
running The Gateway at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, of new and innova- 
tive technology such as Page Mill, 
InDesign, and Photoshop, | had no 
clue. Adobe? Wasn’t that some kind 
of a Spanish house? So with little 
more than blind faith and invaluable 
help from many friends | fumbled 
my way forward. As a result, each 
issue has its own little colourful 
anecdotes behind the headlines and 
the covers. Here’s the abbreviated 


version. 
— By Roddy Campbell 


@ can tell you the exact moment I wanted to be- 
Mm come a journalist. I was playing football in the 
I woods near our home in Dingwall. We were all 
about 12 years old. A boy I knew had watched the 
game, had gone home, and typed up a three-page, 
stapled-together match report. We all read it. I was 
stunned, not about what he had written, but by the 
fact that a working-class kid, just like me, could 
think of, and create, something so readable in print. 
That was the catalyst. The boy, Fraser Ross, like 
me, left Scotland for Canada. The last I heard he 


Spirit of the West 


4g 
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was working for Hudson’s Bay up in Yellowknife. 

Fast forward numerous years: I’d earned my spurs 
writing about folk music for various publications 
around the U of A, where I also hosted a radio folk 
show, In The Tradition, on CJSR. A good friend 
imported folk albums from the U.K. as a business 
venture and supplied the station with the odd piece 
of promo’. One Sunday night in the ‘New Wax’ 
section, I found Penguin Eggs by Nic Jones. I 
played a track from that wonderful LP every week 
for a year until the station manager had a quiet 
word in my ear. 

By now, I had talked the Edmonton Journal into 
letting me review a concert by the Scottish band 
Ossian. I even got paid. The entertainment editor at 
the time was Alan Kellogg, whose piece on Rosie 
and the Riveters you can read in this issue. A steady 
freelance gig at The Journal, honed my writing 
skills and provided numerous contacts. Kellogg 
was replaced by Doug Swanson as editor and Doug 
has gone above and beyond the call of duty editing 
Penguin Eggs for the past 15 years. 

Meanwhile, I subscribed to such U.K. folk 
magazines as Sandy Bell’s Broadsheet and Southern 
Rag (which became Folk Roots and now fRoots). 
In an issue of Folk Roots, | noticed a byline by 
Steve Edge from Vancouver. I’d known Steve 
since I was at CJSR and he was at CiTR (he’s still 
there) and I thought to myself, “If he can write for 
an international magazine, I can, too.” I wasn’t 
exactly brimming with confidence. But I pitched an 
interview I had done with Johnny Cash and it was 
accepted — my first piece for a real magazine. 

Folk Roots subsequently ran a positive record 
review of a Canadian band I’d never heard of, Five 


A Potted History 


Mile Bridge. I thought I was tuned in to what was 
going on in this country folk-wise. Obviously not. 
If I first read about Canadian folk bands in an En- 
glish magazine, then it was high time this country 
had its own. 

After a failed attempt to become a serious news 
journalist, I made real, quick money working on a 
building site to get this fantasy project underway. 
Penguin Eggs was soon up and running, at least 
on the Internet. That idea came from Rick Fenton 
who, back then, produced Saturday Night Blues 
for CBC Radio. Rick went on to become artistic 
director of the Winnipeg Folk Music Festival and 
producer of BreakOut West. He suggest creating a 
readership before going to print. Brilliant. 

Spirit of the West, of course, graced the front 
page of that first issue in 1998. They had returned 
to form with the release of their album Weights 
And Measures, which produced that terrible 
headline: ‘Weighting for the Mann.’ I interviewed 
Geoffrey Kelly and John Mann, old aquaintanc- 
es, on the ski slopes of Grouse Mountain high 
above Vancouver on a glorious summer’s day. 
Elsewhere, Tony Montague wrote a piece on the 
remarkable Lhasa de Sela. Tony’s contributions in 
this issue include Dom Flemons and Marin Pat- 
enaude. Stephen Fearing also made an appearance 
in that initial endeavour as he does in this current 
one. 

une Tabor, Alpha YaYa Diallo, James 
~ Keelaghan, Capercaillie, The Paperboys, 
r Willie P. Bennett.. 
front of following issues. Most memorably, Gillian 


.were featured on the 


Welch and Dave Rawlings were interviewed on 
the banks of the Bow River during the Calgary 
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folk festival. Steve Earle, just released from jail 
for possesion of heroin and an illegal firearm, 
kept interrupting with a tale about a transvestite 
wanting his autograph. 

The editor had a right good moan—in pink 
letters on an Arctic-blue background — in issue 
nine, about working “long, tiring hours outside of 
journalism in an effort to raise the seed money to 
. But he concluded: 
“Here’s the deal: this will be the last issue in this 
format. As of June 1, we are going to print.” 


publish a folk roots magazine” 


Much of the encouragement for that first edition 
came from my beautiful partner, Annemarie Ham- 
ilton. She insisted that if I only put out one issue 
I’d at least achieve my dream. She’s still the rock 
that this magazine is built on. 

The venerable U.S. magazine Sing Out! celebrat 
ed its 50th anniversary as Penguin Eggs moved 
to print. A sepia, stock photo of Michael Brooks 
graced the cover of issue 10. Who? was the gen- 
eral response. Toronto-born Brooks, a former gui- 
tarist with Martha and the Muffins, had produced 
Mustt, Mustt—one of my favourite world music 
albums by Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan. Brooks also 
worked with The Pogues, U2, and Sinéad O’Con- 
nor. One of my all-time cherished interviews 
is in that magazine, with the then 76-year-old 
Cape Breton fiddler Buddy MacMaster—a quiet, 
modest, virtuoso musician. Buddy passed away in 
2014 but his words live on in these pages. 

Absconding from the technical chores and 
layout, my friend and neighbour, Bruce White, 
who had published my book on the Edmonton 
Folk Music Festival, Playing The Field, kindly 
picked up the slack. Borealis Records, Stony Plain 
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Records, and the Edmonton Folk Music Festival all 
placed ads. Bless their cotton socks, they are still 
with us today. It helped that I had asked Disticor 
out of Ajax, ON, to distribute the magazine nation- 
ally and, much to my delight, they simply said yes. 

I'd be remiss not to mention printing the words 
and music to Spirit of the West’s anthem, The 
Crawl. “Penguin Eggs is determined to cultivate 
and strengthen an interest in traditional-based 
music in Canada. Printing The Crawl is the first 
step,” huffed and puffed the cutline. At a modest 40 
pages, it was a fair old start. 

M ison Krauss’s New Favorite topped Pen- 
\ 4h guin Eggs’ first best-selling album chart 

#@ Min autumn of 2001. It was supplied by 
Megatunes, a record store in Calgary that no longer 
exists. Go figure. The cover featured a reflective 
shot of The Be Good Tanyas sitting on the banks 
of the Bow— obviously the editor’s favourite spot 
for introspection—and taken by Calgary folk fest’ 
volunteer Delbert Kostura. 

At this juncture, Canadian folk music entered into 
a period of unprecedented growth and creativi- 
ty. While The Be Good Tanyas went on to enjoy 
phenomenal success, both at home and abroad, 
that autumn issue also provided the first national 
glimpse of one David Francey and some outfit 
from Victoria that went by the name of The Bill 
Hilly Band. Within five years, Penguin Eggs covers 
featured riveting new Canadian performers — Zubot 
& Dawson, The Henrys, Lahsa, The Duhks, The 
Waylin’ Jennys, Harry Manx, and some outfit from 
Victoria that went by the name of The Bills. 

But we’re getting a tad ahead of ourselves here. 
I'd now moved the office out of the lobby of 
the house into my converted garage. Although I 
showed up at the printers with an empty compact 
disc, not knowing that files needed burning onto 
said disc, technical progress was made. Three 
issues in and I could now crop and adjust the light 


of a photograph. From little acorns...yes...grow fat 
squirrels. 

Annemarie successfully applied for project grants 
from Canada Council for the Arts and the Alberta 
Foundation for the Arts. Now we were able to buy a 
new computer with twenty-first-century publishing 
technology. And despite still working in construc- 
tion and quitting every three months to put out each 
magazine, I slowly grasped the essentials of layout. 

David Francey’s Far End of Summer topped 
Penguin Eggs’ first Album of The Year poll in the 
spring of 2002. Almost 40 critics took part in the 
voting (that number now exceeds 50). They also 
selected Harry Manx as their New Discovery of the 
Year. Twelve months later, Manx took top honours 
for his album Wise and Otherwise. Francey would 
go on to earn Album of the Year status for Skating 
Rink (2003), The Waking Hour (2004), and So Say 
We All (2013). 

No other Penguin Eggs cover has created quite 
the same impact as Shane MacGowan’s. The former 
Pogue was supposed to perform at the Calgary Folk 
Music Festival in the summer of 2002 but cancelled 
after the issue had come back from the printers. 
With teeth like a row of bombed houses, and scabs 
on his lips, certain advertisers were appalled and 
pulled their content from future magazines. We had 
actually cropped Josie Montserrat’s photo to fit. 
What didn’t appear was MacGowan’s broken arm 
nestled in a sling and a can of beer gripped in his 
fist. The American songwriter Dan Bern gave us his 
support, though: “I want to be in any magazine that 
has Shane MacGowan on the cover,” he offered. 

A testy editorial in the same issue struck a 
fortuitous chord, though. “Let’s face it, the Junos 
are absolutely crap...It’s guilty of a long litany of 
offences —the bare-faced discrimination of folk and 
roots music being the most blatant,” grumbled the 
editor. Grit Laskin and Bill Garrett at Borealis Re- 
cords agreed, a meeting was subsequently arranged 


_ David Francey 


in Toronto between Penguin Eggs staff, both of us, 
and Borealis Records’ friends, wives, and associ- 
ates. That was the initial step that launched the first 
Canadian Folk Music Awards in Ottawa in 2005. 
Penguin Eggs has sponsored the Young Performer 
of the Year Award ever since. And that lovely man 
Grit Laskin—a real force of nature —and his wife, 
Judith, are now the only original committee mem- 
bers still involved with this now-thriving event. 

MacGowan was the first artist to appear in the 
magazine that had wide-spread appeal outside 
of the folk scene. The piece was written by the 
brilliantly entertaining and insightful English music 
journalist Colin Irwin. I’d been a fan of his writing 
for years. And he followed his MacGowan piece 
with a wonderful interview with Sinéad O’Connor, 
who had just released her folk album, Sean-Nos 
Nua. Later reviewing the Calgary, Canmore, and 
Edmonton folk festivals, Colin wrote: “I’m not sure 
Ill ever get the hang of the protocol surrounding 
Canadian tarp culture—1in the U.K. we have a name 
for people who get up early to mark their territo- 
ry —Germans!” His pieces in this issue include 
interviews with Archie Roach Sam Kelly. 

Now let me tell you about Mitch Podolak. Mitch 
started the Winnipeg and Vancouver folk festivals 
and played his part in kick-starting Calgary and 
Edmonton. At Calgary in 2003, he had the madcap 
idea of getting up at 7 a.m. to sell Penguin Eggs to 
the festival punters waiting for the gates to open. 
Nobody can say no to Mitch. He could sell the 
Brooklyn Bridge. And by the end of the summer he 
had recruited that gentle giant of a man Chris White 
to help him in Edmonton and Ottawa. Chris was 
artistic director of the Ottawa folk festival at the 
time, and there he was flogging magazines outside 


the gates of his own event for fun. You can’t make 
stuff like that up. 

That same year, I managed to snag an interview 
with Mitch’s lodestar, Pete Seeger. Pete had a new 


record out, Seeds: The Songs of Pete Seeger Volume 
IIT. \t featured tracks like Flowers of Peace, The 
Dove, and Bring Them Home—a song he had writ- 
ten during the Vietnam War. Britain and America 
had just invaded Iraq and Pete was having none 
of it. All went swimmingly until I asked him to 
set the record straight, once and for all, about Bob 
Dylan’s appearance at Newport in 1965 with the 
Paul Butterfield Blues Band. A disgruntled Seeger, 
it was rumoured for years, threatened to cut the 
sound cables with an axe because Dylan had played 
an electric guitar. “Haven’t you read my book?” 
Pete spluttered. “It’s all in my book,” he continued 
to thunder. I had read his autobiography, How Can 
I Keep From Singing, but I wanted a quote direct 
from the source. Pete wasn’t upset at Dylan going 
electric; he wanted an axe to adjust the poor sound 
quality. And that’s official. 

Terry Wickham, producer of both the Edmonton 
and Calgary Folk Music Festivals, became the 
only non-musician ever to appear on the cover of 
Penguin Eggs. Both festivals celebrated their 25th 
anniversaries in the summer of 2004 and he had 
turned them into two of the leading events on the 
folk calender. Wickham’s interview concluded with 
a visionary quote: “My goal is Alberta will have the 
two best festivals and the two best hockey teams in 
the world.” So how are these hockey drafts coming 
along, Mr. Wickham? He continues to produce Ed- 
monton, which has sold out all but once since 1995. 

By the time John Prine helped celebrate five 
years in hard copy, I now worked full-time on the 
magazine. It showed, I like to think, as the page 
count had now reached 84. And that included a 
new four-page section in French. Our charts pages 
expanded to include seven stores from across the 
country. One still exists, Soundscapes in Toronto. 
Obituaries now ran under the banner Swansongs 
rather than News. Scores for traditional Québécois 
fiddle tunes were added by Pascal Gemme, fiddler 
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for Genticorum. And the editor still squeezed out the —_ tion. The dean of Canadian music journalists, Larry 
odd piece of vitriol. “MuchMusic.. 
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LeBlanc, wrote the piece and demanded payment up 
front. Mumford & Sons made an appearance in that 
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pablum work its way through the digestive tracks 
of the social python. As anyone who has changed a 
diaper will tell you, the end result is predictable.” 
Phew, Campbell! 
ME roughout 2006 and 2007, women artists 

| | rose to the fore. The Waylin’ Jennys, Em- 

| mylou Harris, Natalie MacMaster, Evalyn 
Parry, Mavis Staples, and Ani DiFranco all appeared 
on various covers. Parry’s portrait still remains a per- 
sonal favourite as she looks mischievously skyward 
playing her concertina. It had belonged to her dad, 
David Parry, who had bought it from the celebrat- 
ed English traditional singer and songwriter Mike 
Waterson. David had played in Friends of Fiddlers 
Green, along with the likes of Grit Laskin. 

“T remember as a kid how, before you turn into a 
teenager and feel so embarrassed by the fact your 
parents are into folk music, you still think it’s cool. 
Then, you think it’s super cool your parents know 
Stan Rogers,” 

The Ani DiFranco cover proved significant as it 


reminisced Evalyn. 


featured the first draft of the current Penguin Eggs 
logo. I had tried various boxes and stick figures, even 
a jagged version inspired by the Lord of the Rings 
with the U posing as an inkwell with a quill sticking 
out of it. It seemed like a good idea at the time. The 
new version was inspired by the simple font used 
on the Google logo. It would, however, continue to 
evolve on future issues. 

The page count reached a whopping 108 as Fred 


issue, too, as did the Avett Brothers. An extensive 
travelogue by the Penguin Eggs staff highlighted 
their working holiday in Australia covering festivals 
in Katoomba, Apollo Bay, and Canberra—a tough 
assignment but somebody had to do it. 

The spring copy of 2011 not only featured Blackie 
& The Rodeo Kings but also included a first sup- 
plement: Penguin Eggs Presents Canada’s Folk & 
Roots Music Festival Guide. It listed more than 200 
festivals with dates, ticket info, and confirmed artists. 
It has yet to be repeated—note to one’s self. 

ae MMi he Decemberists ushered in landmark 

lM =©magazine No. 50. They were on top of the 
Billboard album charts at the time with 
The King Is Dead. That man Irwin again did the 
“We can all bask 
in the beauty of an honest, down-to-earth band with 
their hearts in the right place making music for the 


honours with the usual casual flair: 


right reasons achieving the sort of success usually 
reserved for chancers and charlatans,” he wrote. 
Ironically, The Decemberists offshoot Offa Rex, 
featuring Olivia Chaney, marked our 75th issue. And 
while were on about milestone issues, let’s not forget 
the enticingly oddball and weirdly seductive Icelan- 
dic combo, Of Monsters And Men, who lit up our 
15th anniversary issue with their slightly deranged 
but tantalizing folklore found on their wondrous hit 
album, My Head Is An Animal. 

As tabulature for songs and fiddle tunes were now 
readily abundant on the Internet, they were uncere- 
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than a fiddle is for a kid living in the city today,” 
reckoned the DJ Socalled. Sadly, the News section 
reported the demise of both U.S. roots magazines, No 


next to go. As a quarterly, our information could be 
as much as three months out of date. Instead, news- 


Depression and Dirty Linen. No Depression would 
resurface, billing itself as The Journal of Roots 
Music in 2015. And Sing Out! stopped publishing in 
2014. So for a year at least, Penguin Eggs was the 
only magazine of its kind in North America. 

A feature on Ry Cooder followed Fred Eagle- 
smith’s, and for the very first time each page in 
the magazine was in full colour. The following 
summer produced another bumper 108 pages, as 
Steve Earle paid tribute to his mentor, Townes Van 
Zandt. Former Rolling Stone Bill Wyman featured 
in the Q&A pan Se) eee Blues host, Holger 


Clearly, that was way beyond the wildest dreams of 
that 12-year-old boy from Dingwall. 

1} Fittingly, iconic songwriter Gordon Lightfoot 
grinned from the front of the 10th anniversary edi- 
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worthy items are now posted regularly on 
Penguin Eggs’ Facebook. 

Bonnie Raitt booked gigs at a number of 
Western Canadian folk festivals— Winnipeg, 
Edmonton, and Musicfest on Vancouver 
Island—in the summer of 2014. It was the 
perfect excuse for an interview and a new 
coat of paint for the magazine—a complete 
overhaul more like. Ideas were pilfered 
from NME, Q, Mojo...red-topped tabloids, 
whatever. But each feature now had its own 
separate page. New ideas such as The Record 
That Changed My Life, wherein artists could 
write about inspirational albums, were intro- 
duced. It offered a unique perspective about 
each artist’s roots. First up: Andy White 
paying a brilliant tribute to Van Morrison’s 
Astral Weeks. “Van’s music existed in anoth- 
er dimension, confessed Andy. Brief, snappy 
interviews followed under the title, A Quick 
Word With... And Colin Irwin kicked off the 
self-explanatory A Point Of View by giving 
Simon Cowell, host of such maudlin reality 
TV shows as Pop Idol and The X Factor, a 
right good bollocking: “Fostering an environ- 
ment of mind-numbing blandness where the 
great unwashed wouldn’t recognize a good 
piece of music if it prodded them in the nose 
with a fiddle bow, Cowell’s manipulation of 
public taste is now so damningly terminal we 
have a generation who only like what they 
are told to like, Cowell should be put on trial 
immediately for crimes against music.” Just 
so, Mr. Irwin. 

As Canada entered the second decade of 
the new millennium, something was clearly 


afoot. The pages of Penguin Eggs again 


began to fill up with rustic, rootsy, liberating 
young talent ploughing their own furrow, 

as they emerged from open mics, colleges, 
clubs, kitchens, bars, and bedrooms in their 
droves. Matt Anderson, Good For Grapes, 
Coig, Gordie MacKeeman and his Rhythm 
Boys, Elage Diouf, The East Pointers, 
Andino Suns, The Bombadils, Kacy & 
Clayton, Kaia Kater, A Tribe Called Red, 
Qristina & Quinn Bachand, Matthew Byrne, 
Irish Mythen, Betty Bonifassi, Pharis & 
Jason Romero, William Prince, Les Poules 4 
Colin, Ten Strings And A Goatskin, 100 Mile 
House — fresh, original, commanding voices, 
with so much promise. 

W@W ndeed, in 2016 Ten Strings And A 

i Goatskin’s Aprés du Poéle (Around The 

I Woodstove) topped our critics Album 
of the Year annual poll—the first band to 
earn this honour. Leonard Cohen’s You 
Want It Darker placed second. Me, I was 
so impressed with the artwork on the cover 
of Aprés du Poéle that I bought the original 
painting from the band’s aunt, Karen Gallant. 
Karen’s paintings provide the backdrop for 
Lennie Gallant’s acclaimed musical Search- 
ing for Abegweit. 

That same year, our dear friends at Borealis 
Records created an exhibition of 40 Penguin 
Eggs covers at the annual Folk Music 
Ontraio convention in Toronto. It was a real 
honour as the year previously they had ex- 
hibited the work of graphic designer Michael 
Wrycraft, whose illustrations had appeared 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Modern Art 
in New York and on Bruce Cockburn, Karine 
Polwart, and Blackie & The Rodeo Kings al- 
bum covers. Looking at these large Penguin 
Eggs prints provided an incredible sense of 
satisfaction. This was a slice of Canadian 
musical history, no matter how obscure. 

Truly, documenting the progress of such 
bands as Ten Strings And A Goatskin really 
is the essence of this magazine-to attest to 
the exclusive talents of the best and brightest 
performers promoting a proud tradition and 
setting the standards for future generations. 

So to all the wonderful artists who create 
such music; to the promoters who provide 
them the opportunity to perform in public; 
to the knowledgeable writers who recognise 
their talents; to the invaluable advertisers 
whose support allows us to spread the word; 
and, of course, to you dear reader without 
whom it would all be rather pointless, a 
sincere and heartfelt thank you. 


Kerry Jarvis 
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He started singing to 
cows but cracked the 
British folk scene in 
super-quick time. 

By Colin Irwin 


» am Kelly confuses people. Is 
he traditional folksinger? A 
singer/songwriter? A frustrat- 
ed pop star? And what about 
all those different instruments he plays... 


guitars, bouzoukis, mandolin, bass, piano? 
With a name like Kelly you think he 

must be Irish, so how come he sounds so 
English? 

Who is he? From where has he sprung? 
And how is it that someone virtually 
unknown can call on support from the 
cream of the British folk scene—Chris 
Wood, Mike McGoldrick, Kate Rusby, John 
McCusker, Ciaran Algar, Phil Beer, Heidi 
Talbot, et al—and suddenly be appearing 
near the top of the bill on a host of festivals, 
with an album acclaimed by the good and 
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the great of the folk fraternity while being 
nominated for every award under the sun? 

So many questions...how do we get the 
answers? Well, we could just ask him... 

The affable Mr. Kelly appears as confused 
as anyone else. “Nothing has ever been 
by design,” he says. “I don’t remember 
ever even deciding I would try and do this 
professionally. Not that I could have done 
anything else. Things got offered and I 
went with the flow —there’s no strategy 
involved.” 

There are plenty of outstanding young 
musicians emerging in Britain right now, 
but none of them quite like Sam Kelly. He 
most certainly didn’t come through the fa- 
voured modern path of the traditional music 
degree course —something he never knew 
of at the time. 

Originally from farming stock in Norfolk, 
he jokes that his first audience was a herd 
of hurtfully uninterested Fresian cows. “It’s 
true! I’d be painting the milking parlour and 
I would sing for the cows, who looked as 
bored as the audience when I first started 
doing folk clubs. It was good training...” 


aya 
Boys ‘ ) 


The only folksongs he knew were the 
traditional songs his Irish grandfather taught 
him; his own preferred influences came 
from Dire Straits, Fleetwood Mac, and the 
Frankie Valli & the Four Seasons records 
his mother adored. It was much later before 
he became familiar with his main British 
folk influences—Cara Dillon, Kate Rusby, 
Damien O’ Kane, and Seth Lakeman—in 
addition to his favourite singer/songwriter, 
Joni Mitchell. 

He started playing guitar at school and, 
once he’d graduated to open-mic sessions, 
reverted to his grandfather’s folksongs for 
repertoire. At that point he didn’t know any- 
thing about the folk scene; he didn’t even 
know there was a folk scene. At one point, 
every day he passed a pub that housed a 
folk club, but had no idea it was there until 
he was booked to appear in it. Indeed, the 
very first time he entered any folk club was 
to appear as the booked guest. 

His mindset expanded when he went 
to study music at university in Brighton, 
where he also met two longstanding musical 
collaborators, the outstanding banjo player 


Jamie Francis and drummer Evan Carson. 


Not that they knew anything about folk mu- 
sic either. Francis was into blues and coun- 
try and Carson was more of a metal head, 
which accounts for the eclectic diversity of 
styles and influences that have come to be 
recognized as one of the most telling char- 
acteristics of Kelly’s band, the Lost Boys. 
The rest of the lineup features classical and 
film music buff Graham Coe; Toby Shaer 
provides the Irish pedigree on pipes, flutes, 
and whistles; Archie Churchill-Moss 1s an 
English melodeon player; and fiddle player 
Ciaran Algar is already well-known through 
his brilliant work with Greg Russell. So, no 
shortage of influences—or fear— within that 
little lot. 

“Well, it would be a shame to pigeonhole 
yourself, wouldn’t it? It would be easy to 
try and identify yourself in a certain way 
and stick to one style, but I’ve always tried 
not to think about that. I don’t want to have 
to try and pander to one audience. It’s not 
contrived that we play in so many different 
styles—it just happens organically, the mu- 
sical backgrounds we all come from. I do 


sometimes try to throw people off the scent 
by chucking in a surprise cover but it’s very 
organic.” 

Indeed, their second album Pretty Peggy 
includes an absolutely charming cover of 
the 1950s hit /f7 Were A Blackbird, usually 
associated with Delia Murphy and Josef 
Locke, re-arranged by Kelly, and launched 
at the Youth Hub at Cambridge Folk Festi- 
val in 2009. 

The rest of the Pretty Peggy mix is a glo- 
rious conglomeration of booming choruses, 
striking arrangements, brilliant instrumental 
playing, and outstanding songs as the mood 
switches and swirls. One of the best of these 
songs is the poignant Chasing Shadows, 
written by Kelly for a friend having a hard 
time. It has lyrical depth and a fine tune to 
match, though he’s not a prolific songwriter. 

“T like writing, but I’m certainly not pro- 
lific. It takes me a long time to write a new 
song. I’m very envious of these people who 
write a song in 15 minutes and it turns out 
to be brilliant. I think I am more suited to 
writing new arrangements—that comes a lot 
more easily to me.” 

This much is obvious from his lively 
setting of The Close Shave, a variant on 
Barrack St., a classic track from the Nic 
Jones album Penguin Eggs. Similarly bold 
and impressive are his inventive takes on 
trad songs such as Greenland Whale, The 
Shining Ship, and Bonnie Lass Of Fyvie, 
from which comes the album title Pretty 
Peggy. There’s even a dip into French 
music on The Rose, stemming from a period 
when he played mandolin with Belgian 
band Naragonia; and a little-known Bob 
Dylan song, Crash On The Levee, to add 
further variety. 

By most standards, though, he’s had 
something of a meteoric rise. His first EP, 
Your Way Home, came out in 2013 as he 
started working as a trio with his uni chums, 
Jamie Francis and Evan Carson, before de- 
veloping the dynamic band that swiftly be- 
came such an exciting live act. First album, 
The Lost Boys, came out in 2015 to a volley 
of rave reviews, which resulted in Sam win- 
ning the Horizon Award for emerging artists 
at the 2016 BBC Folk Awards, extensive 
airplay, and a string of high-profile festival 
bookings for the following year. And then 
suddenly their second album, Pretty Peggy, 
was out and Kelly’s Lost Boys had cracked 
the British scene in super-quick time. 


There is, however, an elephant in the room 
that he doesn’t tend to advertise, but in the 
interests of investigative journalism, we 
feel duty bound to ask him about— Brit- 
ain’s Got Talent! Sam was in it. Indeed, he 
nearly won it, narrowly beaten in 2012 by a 
dancing dog called Pudsey. Sam chortles at 
the memory. He was 19 at the time and just 
setting out on his musical journey, telling 
Simon Cowell that if he didn’t put him 
through to the next round, his mum would 
kill him. 

“T happened to be in London for a gig and 
noticed they were holding the auditions next 
day in Greenwich, so thought I might as 
well go for it, but I didn’t take it seriously 
at all. Everyone else seemed to be taking 
it very seriously —the only ones not taking 
it seriously were me and Ashleigh and her 
dog, Pudsey, so we ended up being good 
friends and both went on to reach the final. I 
was devastated that Pudsey died last year.” 

It could have been his big break...or 
wrecked his career completely. A record 
company offered an attractive deal for him 
to make an album of covers, but after a lot 
of soul-searching Sam declined. 

“I'd just started a career on the folk scene 
and decided if I took the offer it would kill 
my folk career stone dead. All things con- 
sidered, I think it was the right choice...” 


Sam Kelly 
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From songs about blue 
tattoos to tales of dark 
depression, duo mixes 
the lyrical with grit. 


ST ee 


Ges 
a 


@he conversation could have ended 
badly. 


When budding Ottawa singer/ 


songwriter Lynne Hanson took 

some of her songs to multi-award-winning 
Ottawa singer/songwriter Lynn Miles a doz- 
en or so years ago, the latter told the former, 
“You're hiding behind your words and not 
telling the truth. You need to go back and 
rewrite this. But this time, tell it without 
holding anything back.” 

Hanson, rather than storming off or get- 
ting sulky, took the advice. 

Recalls Miles, “When she brought it back, 
it was great... She just needed someone 
to give her permission to be who she was. 
Sometimes that’s what you need when 
you're starting out.” 

The two began working together occa- 
sionally, including co-writing and touring. 
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Now Hanson, who’s gone on to record 
six albums, and Miles, who’s at well over 
a dozen, have teamed up to record and 
perform as The LYNNeS. Their first album, 
Heartbreak Song for the Radio, is a fine 
effort, one that blends Miles’s lyrical, often 
sad, style with Hanson’s grittier, though 
no less lonesome, approach without either 
overshadowing the other. 

Hanson says the collaboration was 
hatched just over a year ago, after the two 
co-wrote some tunes for Hanson’s 2017 
album, Uneven Ground. 

“T thought, “We write so well together, we 
should do a whole project’,” 
Miles agreed (the two frequently refer to 
each other by their surnames in a kind of 


Hanson says. 


tough/tender fashion). 

“So I just proceeded to book studio time 
and when I got back from my European 
tour I informed her we’d be recording in six 
weeks and was she ready to sit down and 
write?” 

Interjects Miles with a laugh, “So we 
wrote 14 songs in six weeks. Sometimes it’s 
good to have a deadline.” 

Co-writing an album has its challenges, 
they agree. You’ve got to park your ego at 


»,: 
% 


the door. When you’re friends, as the two 
now are, you also have to be careful not 

to presume on that relationship by taking 
things for granted. And you have to arrive at 
a consensus on stuff. 

For example, “We’ll debate whether ‘the’ 
should be in a line,” say Miles. “And she 
likes to use ‘ain’t’ and words like that in 
songs, and I don’t. I’m a little bit more 
precious, and we’ ll debate about that.” 

The two women sometimes work together 
in the same room, maybe fleshing out an 
idea that one of them had only partially 
formulated. Or they’Il meet for coffee, talk 
over things they want to write about, and 
then head off to their respective homes to 
each work on the same song, texting one 
another with ideas. 

One of the tunes for the new album that 
came out of such processes is Blue Tattoo. 
A mid-tempo, country-ish tune, it segues 
from the narrator watching the rain wash 
down a window pane to her following a 
tattoo needle as it moves across her skin and 
concluding, “/’d rather feel the hurt / Than 
feel nothing at all”. 

Hanson says the song grew out of her 
telling Miles about why she had gotten a 


Lynn@Hanson & Lynn 


tattoo. “It was because I was struggling with staying sober. Going 
through that hour and a half having the tattoo put on my ribs 
reminded me of what it feels like to feel something.” 

As she explained how the tattoo symbolized her battle against 
the numbness of alcohol, the idea for the song began to develop, 
with Miles suggesting they make the choruses driving and repeti- 
tive, like the action of a tattoo needle. 

Says Miles, “There are lots of lyrics in the verses, so it’s great 
to have these open choruses: Blu-u-u-e tatto-o-o. Singers sing 
vowels, not consonants, so it’s a real singer’s moment.” 

As the two women talk about the song, their easy relationship 
with each other is evident. That’s despite the now famous—at 
least famous in Ottawa music circles—time they first met. It was 
backstage, and Miles, who can be intimidating when she fixes you 
with her level, appraising look, walked up to the younger singer, 
said, “This town isn’t big enough for two Lynn(e)s,” and then 
strode off to perform. 

Hanson was flummoxed, although the phrase has since become 
an oft-repeated joke. 

Now when they’re driving around together, says Hanson, “We’ll 
have long philosophical discussions. We’re both big word nerds 
and read a lot. At the same time, I love sports, but Lynn hates 
them. She likes to go to art galleries, but I’d rather go to a hockey 
game.” 

Interjects Miles with a laugh, “I'll read a Buddhist book by 
Pema Chodron and hand it over to Lynne to try to get her to quiet 
down.” 

Along with a love of reading, the two also share a darker com- 
munity: depression. That affliction emerges in Don’t Look Down, 
also from the new album and a song Hanson says was inspired by 
someone else’s experience. 

Miles adds that when you capture something like depression in 
song, it makes that trouble easier to shoulder and that the opportu- 
nity to share is one of art’s wonderful qualities. 

The way each singer approaches her art varies, according to 
Hanson. 

While her own pump is primed by melody and she typically 
starts with a guitar and commits her lyrics to a laptop, she says 
Miles tends to work initially with paper and lyrics. 

Miles adds that she’s also an inveterate listener to others’ 
conversations and words. For instance, Cost So Much—a tune 
from the new album that opens with the classic country line, “/’m 
living at the corner of down and out” and that swells and ebbs in 
a manner that pretty much trumpets a Miles song—sprang from a 
line spoken by her pal “Lonesome” Paul Monette. 

“He’s not really a songwriter but he’s very witty. I follow him 
around and write down things he says. One day he said to me, ‘I 
wouldn’t have gone and paid my dues if I’d known it would cost 
so much’. I think I texted Lynne immediately and said we had to 
write this song. That line was just a gift.” 

The album’s title track, by contrast, was started by Hanson 
with Miles in mind. “I was picturing her as I was coming up with 
the skeleton of the verses and chorus,” says Hanson. “I just kept 
thinking, ‘I really want to write a sad song even Miles would be 
proud of.’ 

“And, of course, she made the song a lot sadder.” 
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Genticorum 


After a long hiatus, trad 
trio return with a rigor- 
ous, unpretentious ap- 
ch to their music. 


ay enticorum finally return to 
~ full match fitness after an 
absence of five years. There’s 
“= anew album, too, Avant l’or- 
age, the trio’s first release since Enregistré 
Live! in 2013. Mercy, it’s been seven years 
since their last studio album, Nagez ra- 
meurs, saw the light of day. So why would 
this Quebec group, so well established on 
the Canadian trad’ scene, endure such a 
long hiatus? It can all be explained by the 
departure of one member and the arrival of 
another. 

Actually, many wondered if the band 
existed at all after Alexandre de Grosbois’s 
departure for the group Mélisande [élec- 
trotrad], especially since Genticorum’s two 
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remaining members released Princes et 
habitants in 2016. Yann Falquet and Pascal 
Gemme did not consider this as a Gentico- 
rum release, but as an even more introspec- 
tive side project. 

However, as Yann and Pascal are inex- 
tricably linked to Genticorum, the project 
allowed for the band to continue, and they 
enlisted Nicholas Williams along the way. 
Williams had been approached prior to Al- 
exandre’s official departure to fill in for the 
latter while the group finished honouring 
their commitments. 

The timing was perfect for Nicholas, who 
was in the process of leaving Crowfoot. 
This left him with time to learn Gentico- 
rum’s repertoire, and provided each of the 
band’s members with a transitional period, 
allowing them to get accustomed to one 
another, to create together and to develop 
something organic. 

Nicholas Williams’s arrival did not come 
about by chance. The three had already 
recorded together for a project in 1999, well 
before Genticorum. While each of their 


respective endeavours took them in differ- 
ent directions, their desire to play together 
again was strong enough to reunite them. 

Nicholas accepted Yann and Pascal’s invi- 
tation, which he considered to be only nat- 
ural because, as he put it, “I knew them... 
knew that they were good people and that 
we shared the same values, including the 
whole sense of community...I knew with 
them, it would be more than just shows.” 

During the long gestation period leading 
up to Avant l’orage (nearly four years), the 
group admits that they considered putting 
out a quick release to highlight the change 
in personnel and show off their new sound, 
but they decided to take their time instead, 
giving Nicholas the space necessary to ap- 
propriate not only Genticorum’s repertoire, 
but its essence. 

According to Pascal, it was a very con- 
scious decision: “That’s how we wanted 
to do it...we wanted to take the time to 
establish communication and the trio’s 
new groove before putting something out.” 
Nicholas Williams agrees, as this long pro- 


duction period gave the group “the luxury 
of working together, in a balanced way.” 

The synergy that developed during the 
creative process brought them a sense of 
renewal. 

“As there was a period of five or six years 
before this album came out, it was a little 
like going back to the band’s first album. 
When you make an album for the first time, 
it’s often the result of five or six years of 
putting material together.” 

Musically speaking, Nicholas’s arrival 
has expanded the group’s sound because, 
according to Yann, “Besides bringing in 
the flute and the accordion...he is a great 
arranger who contributes all kinds of ideas, 
on top of being an excellent composer.” 

Williams confirms his enthusiasm for 
arrangements, which are something of a pet 
project for him, likening himself to a “cook 
who is constantly tweaking his recipe”. 

Avant l’orage restates Genticorum’s 
distinctive signature: a diverse repertoire, 
resting on a solid base of Quebec trad, 
steeped in numerous influences, arranged 
with finesse, and infused with smooth tex- 


tures that are never unsettling. 

Genticorum exemplify tranquil strength 
in what is probably the most consistent 
manner within the Quebec trad scene. While 
they are able to pull off lively numbers, 
sustained by their contagious swing, the de- 
cision to focus on more introspective music 
was made early in their career. 

“Quebecois music is associated with 
festive occasions, and after existing for five 
years, we realized that if we wanted to play 
more than just during the holiday season... 
we had to develop a larger spectrum of 
emotions...that would be appropriate for 
concerts year-round,” explains Yann. 

Incidentally, the fact that the group plays 
for all kinds of events, from dances to 
music camps to more formal concerts, has 
brought them to “always pay close attention 
to the arrangements of each piece and to 
the order of the songs, to not only create an 
enjoyable listening experience but to give 
the audience something to really bite into, 
as playing live is what makes up the better 
part of the band’s activities.” 

Avant l’orage features both original 
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numbers composed by the trio and material 
stemming from their personal archives 
collected over the years. The album’s title 
comes from one of Pascal’s compositions, 
heard at the beginning of the album. 

Avant l’orage translates to Before the 
Storm and, according to Yann, it represents 
“the moment when there’s a thickness in the 
air, when you feel that something is coming, 
but it’s still calm and there’s a certain quali- 
ty to the light and air.” 

For Pascal, it’s also noteworthy that the 
overall tone of the lyrical content is rather 
dark, perhaps providing further explanation 
for the title. Pascal laughs as he exclaims: 
“We realized that not a single one of our 
songs had a happy ending!” 

This way of looking at things might be the 
best reflection of Genticorum’s vision and, 
in fact, it seems to be the group’s trademark: 
a rigorous, unpretentious approach, where 
even human drama expressed in song seems 
to flow easily and naturally. 

Weathering the storm with Genticorum is 
indeed a comforting affair, especially when 
it can be done with a smile. 


A fourth of all Western 
cowboys were once Af- 
rican-American, his new 
disc tells their story. 


| istory, as we know, is written 
| by the victors and power-hold- 
ers, who then ensure their 
j == distortions of what actually 
happened are perpetuated through the arts. 
Until recently, the enormous contribution of 
black people to the creation of the American 
West remained almost completely ignored 
in text books, movies, novels, and songs. 
The image of the cowboy was whitewashed 
in the popular imagination. 
Multi-instrumentalist Dom Flemons, a 
third-generation black Arizonian, tells an- 
other story through the music and beautiful- 
ly designed accompanying booklet of Black 
Cowboys, released this spring on Smithso- 
nian Folkways Recordings. His second solo 
album since leaving the Carolina Chocolate 
Drops reveals many links between the old 
songs and tunes of the American South and 
those of the West. 
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“The album took about two years to put 
together,” says Flemons. “It was bringing 
the context of the African-American pio- 
neers of the West to the forefront because, 
being originally from Phoenix, I thought 
the story needed to be told, with a musical 
album showcasing the depth and variety of 
the material that I feel was missing.” 

The ideas shaping Black Cowboys go back 
some 10 years for Flemons. “I came upon a 
book called The Negro Cowboys by Philip 
Durham and Everett Jones, whose premise 
was that around 5,000 cowboys— maybe 
one-fourth of those who helped settle the 
West— were African-American. They trav- 
elled with Mexican vaqueros, as well as the 
different white cowboys—and also Native 
American cowboys. 

“That knowledge stuck with me, and from 
that point I started casually researching 
different things about black cowboys. I 
came across the album Black Texicans on 
Rounder Records dedicated to their songs 
and recorded by John and Alan Lomax in 
the field for the Library of Congress in the 
1930s. People like Lead Belly are linked 
into this tradition. I also saw people like 
Lightnin’ Hopkins, Mance Lipscomb, and 
Henry (Ragtime Texas) Thomas —all these 


songsters—as descended from cowboy 
music.” 

Flemons was fortunate that the Museum 
of African-American History and Culture 
was about to open in Washington, and in 
conjunction had started releasing albums 
on the African-American Legacy series for 
Smithsonian Folkways. 

“T think Black Cowboys is their thirteenth 
release. So I’ve been working with the mu- 
seum, and played at its opening ceremony. 
This album— being the first dedicated to the 
subject—is part of the archives.” 

The history of blacks in the West is rich. 

“After slavery is abolished you have 
many African-American citizens trying to 
find ways to build a new life. And so the 
black cowboy is following employment and 
the independent wages that come with the 
freedom to be out on the open range. As the 
country expanded westwards, the U.S. had 
to contend with whether or not there was 
going to be slavery in each new state, and 
the culture of the West is built on these very 
different histories.” 

Flemons— who styles himself The 
American Songster— began researching 
and selecting the material for his album to 
reflect as many elements as possible of this 


long, quintessentially American story. 

“There are two main songs associated with black cowboys — 
Home On The Range and Goodbye Old Paint. Also music by the 
black songsters—so I include Lead Belly’s Poor Howard’s Dead 
And Gone. When I started looking into the archives and inter- 
views with Lead Belly, he says Poor Howard was the first negro 
fiddler freed from slavery and it was his theme song. Being 
about leaving your family, and going to a new place you don’t 
know, I felt it captured the emotional journey of these settlers.” 

That’s where Flemons’s family history comes in. “My father’s 
family were sawmill workers— another part of the culture that 
people don’t think much about. My great-great-grandfather 
was born a slave—he got his 40 acres and a mule and had a 
farm, and my grandfather grew up there before moving west to 
Flagstaff [Arizona]. Then my dad moved to Phoenix. So for me, 
it became a very visceral connection to migration, and I wanted 
to have those emotions in the album.” 

Another song, Black Woman, is a field holler. 

“However, when I listened to the words, I thought it would 
make a great cowboy number. I included two well-known 
cowboy songs, Tie A Knot In The Devil’s Tail and Little Joe 
The Wrangler, but I also wanted Black Woman as one of the 


things people liked about black cowboys on the range was that 

they could sing—and had soothing voices that could calm the 

cattle and prevent them from stampeding. I tried to make Black ora, 

Woman, which is very sweet, a bit rougher to sound like it’s out ) 

on the range and show both aspects.” 

Flemons includes a couple of what he terms soundscapes to 
give the feel of western music— Going Down the Road Feelin’ 
Bad and The March of Red River Valley, originally a fife-and- 
drum version of the famous song. 

ORILLIA - ONTARIO 


together is a multi-faceted story. With few recordings of source M SONG M STO RY ”, DANCE MM CRAFT M4 


material, there was a lot of detective work figuring out where 
these people came from— Alabama, Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas. 
You have to imagine how the folk traditions of these parts of the 
South made their way west and retained many qualities of that 
older music.” 
The last element for Flemons was going to the National Cow- MORE THAN 100) PERFORMANCES 
boy Poetry Gathering in Elko, NV, and meeting Don Edwards. 
‘““He’s a wonderful cowboy singer, and told me that many of 


the black cowboys were called black vaqueros, which brings up LICENSED PUB STAGE 


another part of the history and Mexican culture in the days be- 


fore and just after that part of northern Mexico became annexed AN 9 \I LAGE 
by the United States [1848]. 


“T also have Knox County Stomp from Louis Bluey, the great 
Howard Armstrong. I put a southwestern flavour on it by using 
the Mexican guitarr6n [deep-bodied, six-string, acoustic bass 
guitar], a mariachi instrument. How all the material came 


“There was a lot of stuff in books but because I was from the 
southwest I had a many-sided idea of what the music could be, 


and I’ve tried to reflect that.” 


At once historical and personal, Flemons’s Black Cowboys is a 
meticulously researched and crafted album of a new-generation Al 1) ENCE CAM P| NG 


black songster who informs as he delights. 
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Suzie Vinnick 


=\ 


Multi-instrumentalist’s 

effortless vocal energy 
highlights her heartfelt, 
bluesy ballads. 


7 


f she was pressed to explain things to 
a new acquaintance, Suzie Vinnick 
would call herself a “roots and blues 


singer/songwriter/musician,” but 
looking at her entire career it seems as if 
she’s taken a walk through Canada’s eclec- 
tic music scene. 

“Music is something I’ve always known 
I had to be a part of in some way, even if 
I had to work other jobs to sustain myself, 
and find musical opportunities on the side.” 

Even if they don’t know her name, mil- 
lions of Canadians heard her as the voice 
behind the Tim Horton’s jingle for five 
years but that’s only the commercial side of 
her multi-faceted career. The singer from 
Saskatoon, SK, has drawn on wide influenc- 
es and experience to fashion a set of varied 
solo recordings and even more collabora- 
tions over some 25 years now. 

In the end it’s all just music, just an ex- 
cuse to Shake The Love Around. 

That’s the singer’s new collection of 
high-spirited R&B and heartfelt bluesy bal- 
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lads that she describes as “20 years of songs 
that didn’t fit elsewhere”’. 

Some songs were penned over the last 
few years, and most source those classic 
inspirations of love and loss. Only one num- 
ber gets into topical material, The Golden 
Rule, contrasting the Prairie morality she 
was raised with and the cynical flavour of 
Toronto’s last municipal election. 

Most of the songs are co-writes with 
friends such as Dean McTaggart or Mark 
Lalama, or Matt Andersen on the closing 
Drift Away. Add two covers of old faves, 
John Fogerty’s A Hundred And Ten In The 
Shade and Percy Mayfield’s Danger Zone. 

Co-producing the set with Lalama, she got 
veteran roots drummer Gary Craig to lay 
down the album’s core with her bass, elec- 
tric, acoustic, and lap steel guitars. Lalama 
adds keyboards or accordion, while guests 
include guitarists Colin Linden and Kevin 
Breit, and saxophonist Johnny Johnson. 

Vinnick’s effortless vocal energy and 
some excellent funky grooves really make 
the tunes click. To the singer, the process 
felt more like an intimate solo project not 
unlike a couple of previous efforts, though 
“it’s funny because I call it a ‘band’ record”. 

Shake The Love Around is her sixth solo 
effort, the first in six years, but don’t imag- 
ine that she’s been slacking off. Past asso- 
ciations resurface and continuing ambitions 


serve to reignite her muse. 

Growing up in Saskatoon, Vinnick recalls 
she “always gravitated towards music as a 
kid,” with guitar lessons at nine and band 
class in junior high. By high school, she 
was involved with the concert band, played 
tenor sax in a wind ensemble and sax quar- 
tet, a jazz band and combo. She also came 
to play guitar, bass, piano, pedal steel, and 
lap steel but considers her voice to be her 
strongest instrument. 

Vinnick was exposed to liturgical music 
at the Ukrainian Catholic church, country 
on her parents’ radio, and classic rock from 
her older brother. His Led Zeppelin albums 
were as close as she got to real blues until 
she started attending her first jams at a pop- 
ular local club, Buds On Broadway. 

“The folks that managed Buds were great 
to me and would let me come in at night, 
as an under-aged musician, to hear all the 
bands that were playing. They even suggest- 
ed some names of people I might want to 
try to find records by at the local library.” 

That’s how she discovered Alberta Hunter 
and became a fan of Koko Taylor. The live 
shows at Buds introduced her to Sue Foley, 
Ellen McIlwaine and others when she was 
still in her mid-teens. 

“It was cool to see women leading and 
touring with bands, seeing it could be 
done.” She started joining in on jams and 


open stages, usually playing electric bass. “We would learn three 
songs and get up and play Jimi Hendrix. It was exciting but I 
was terrified. I would be kind of high from the experience for a 
week afterwards.” 

Vinnick always played with male musicians back then. 
“Things are changing. I’m seeing more and more female artists 
coming up and it’s great.” She started getting serious about song 
craft in her late teens and she knew “this is what I have to do”. 
It all came back recently when a friend showed her an interview 
she did at 21. 

“Sometimes I think I was wiser at 21 than I am now. I knew 
music was something I loved and I was following my intuition 
[with] wide-eyed excitement.” 

Once she moved to Ottawa in 1991 to play bass for Tony 
(Monkey Junk) D.’s Cool Band even her day job— working 
administrative tasks for film scorer Marty Simon—compliment- 
ed her music activity. He used one of her songs in an American 
made-for-TV movie and other contacts led to placing songs in 
film and television (she even made an appearance as a singer 
on the TV series MVP The Secret Lives Of Hockey Wives in the 
early 2000s). 

“T learned that diversification and getting yourself out there 
helps you survive.” 

Vinnick was getting her music on record for the first time, too. 
After recording bass and vocals for Tony D. in 1992 she made 
her solo debut in 1994, a rootsy blues set called Angel On The 
Sidelines with guests Tony D. and Rick Fines. It won her touring 
opportunities in clubs across the continent and to major folk and 
jazz festivals in Ottawa, Toronto, and Montreal. 

Another move, this time to Toronto in 1999, expanded Vinn- 
ick’s opportunities again in regular session work as a bassist 
or singer and in several group collaborations on record and 
onstage. 

A folk-pop trio with Elana Harte and Kim Sheppard spawned 
an album in 2000. The seven-piece unit Betty & The Bobs tack- 
led variations on gospel, blues, country, and jazz show tunes, 
delivering a self-titled disc in 2006. Another trio with Caitlan 
Hanford and Gwen Swick called The Marigolds made two 
albums together, and finally, Vinnick and Rick Fines created an 
enduring folk and blues duo caught on Nothing Halfway in 2006 
that has toured for years since. 

“Every record I’ve done has been a little different and taken 
me out into the world.” 

One of those projects, 2008’s Happy Here, found friend 
Stephen Fearing producing, leading to a Juno nomination in the 
Roots & Traditional Album/Solo category. She won a Canadian 
Folk Music Award for Contemporary Singer in 2011. A year lat- 
er, her Me ’n’ Mabel nabbed a Juno blues nomination. Vinnick’s 
trophy shelf, though, is heavy with Maple Blues Awards —six of 
them for female vocalist, and two for songwriting. 

Five years ago, she moved into an 1880s-era restored brick 
church in Ontario’s Niagara region near the town of Wainfleet. 
Now rural comforts fuel her solo tours and occasional work- 
shops. 

“Tt’s a good life, not without challenges, but I feel blessed that 


I’m doing something I love.” 
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Many songwriters ex- 
press their creativity in 
other art forms. Here we 
look at five who paint. 


i] 
i] 


here’s a long list of musicians 
who have double scratched their 
creative itches by making art 
Z and music. David Francey, Tom 
Russell, Steve Coffey, Murray McLauchlan, 
and Kurt Swinghammer are just a few of 
those compelled to mine their creativity in 
more than one way. 

For these creative souls, the distance 


between art and music is short. Tom Russell 
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David Francey 


says the inspirations for making art and 
music meld together. “It’s that sacred space 
Joseph Campbell talked and wrote about. 
That place you have to go to every day to 
find yourself. The dance with the muse.” 

“Good songwriters write visually, tying 
images together to make an emotional 
expression,” says Murray McLauchlan. 
“Music, painting, dance...they are all just 
different faces of the same jewel.” 

Steve Coffey says, “Painting and music 
both come from the same expressive place 
but with different tools.” Similarly, David 
Francey says his art, music, and lyrics all 
“come from the same well”. 


Murray McLauchlan 


Asked why he paints, Russell says, “It’s 
become a necessary, compulsive act. An es- 
cape. It’s also therapy... Like songwriting, 
painting takes you inside that place where 
real time stops. Painting, like songwriting 
and singing, is part of my pursuit of my 
own myth. My story. Joyous survival.” 

Likewise, Francey has found both joy 
and survival in art. After 10 years of heavy 
touring, Francey lost his voice and was 
forced to take time off. “It was lonely. I had 
to cancel a year-and-a-half of work. It was 
crushing to do that.” 

He turned to brush and canvas. His wife, 
artist Beth Girdler, had introduced him to 
painting 28 years ago, but his new circum- 
stances opened the door to a more intense 


relationship with acrylic paint. 


Steve Coffey 


Francey recently took his art on a Canadi- 


an tour, exhibiting his painting and talking 
about making art and music. He, however, 
notes a personal difference between song- 
writing and painting. “When I’m writing a 
song, I’m usually working out something 
that’s bothering me. When I paint, I’m 
happy.” 

Francey comes by art and music honest- 
ly —his father could draw. “My ma was 
a singer, a great harmony singer—could 
harmonize with a pig, she was that good,” 
he chuckles. His family sang together when 
they were travelling by car. “My ma and I 
did the harmony and my sister and father 
would do the melody. It was joyous. I loved 
doing it. I would get in other people’s cars 
as a kid and think, ‘Well, when are we 
going to sing?’.” 

Much of Francey’s inspiration, both 
musically and artistically, comes from 
long stretches of driving, working, and 
touring. His themes are roads, trains, land, 
and seascapes, small-town life, love, and 
loss. But what he sees on the canvas is not 
necessarily the same as his audience due 
to his red/green colour blindness. Francey 


overcomes this visual limitation by limiting 
his palette to primary colours, black, and 
shades of grey. 

Coffey, a devotee of the Impressionist 
movement, dwells at the far end of the co- 
lour spectrum from Francey. “The Impres- 
sionists tried to expose their subject matter 
with a shimmering palette,” he says. For 
him, defining light is an obsessive puzzle. 

“T have found that there is simply no light 
like that of the Canadian Prairies, a chal- 
lenge to describe, especially on canvas.” He 
uses musical terminology, such as tempo, 
lyric, and rhythm to talk about his canvas. 

Likewise, he uses the language of art — 
hue, tone, contrast, line, weight—for musi- 
cal composition. “I’m painting my song and 
singing my painting.” 

Kurt Swinghammer goes one step farther 
than Coffey in using the language of one art 
to talk about another. He actually visual- 
izes musical harmony in terms of colour 
relationships. To him, artistic and musical 
creation are complimentary. “They refresh 
each other.” 

Swinghammer has been inspired by Joni 


Mitchell, David Bowie, and Brian Eno— 
people who blended careers in music and 
art. McLaughlin influenced Swinghammer 
with his song, Down by the Henry Moore, 
because, he says, McLaughlin, “Talked 
about real things at a time when I needed to 
hear about Canada. I felt our identity was 
tenuous.’’ Swinghammer began to reference 
his own experiences in his art, including, 
“Where I am, my life, where I’m from.” 

Swinghammer has had a long and diverse 
artistic and musical career. He has com- 
posed for film, TV, and industrial videos 
including for CBC and the National Film 
Board. He has also created graphic art work 
for the Barenaked Ladies, Jane Siberry, and 
David Wilcox, to name but a few. 

For Swinghammer, making art is problem 
solving. Each artistic choice is predicated 
on previous decisions. Each colour in his 
palette is carefully hand mixed and applied 
to the canvas in a bold, graphic statement. 

For each of these musician/artists, creating 
for the arts requires analytical thought and 
emotional investment. Francey talks about 
the happiness that comes with completion. 
He says, “I can wait 10 years to find the 
perfect word for a lyric. When I find it, it’s 
pure joy.” 
~ Russell says, “When I’m finished with a 
record, I’m finished with that aspect of the 
process —I usually never listen again—but 
you invest yourself in the actual song every 
time you perform it. Most of the paintings 
I’ve done go off on their own journey when 
someone buys them—I sometimes keep 
one or two if I feel linked to the image or I 
really like it.” 

On the topic of completion and personal 
satisfaction, McLauchlan says, “While 
performing or displaying art is a test of 
whether your attempt at communication has 
been successful, for me there is no greater 
thrill than the certain knowledge that I have 
indeed got it right and that is something that 
can only come from within.” 

You can view art by McLauchlan, Russell, 
Swinghammer, and Francey online and in 
person at True North Gallery in Waterdown, 
ON. The gallery, the world’s first fine-art 
gallery dedicated to visual art by musicians, 
features the work of more than 50 artists. 
Coffey’s art can be seen in numerous West- 
ern Canadian galleries and viewed online. 

www.truenorth.gallery 

www.steve-coffey.com 
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Rosie & the Riveters 


iA 


Skewering stereotypes 
with good humour, trio 
skips across musical 
genres with abandon. 


* t’s probably entirely appropriate that 
the provenance of Rosie the Rivet- 
_ er—that is, the Second World War 

+ poster icon—is somewhat in doubt. 


According to our deep research site Wiki- 
pedia, we could be talking about one Rosie 
Bonavita of San Diego, who was making 
Convair airplanes and apparently inspired 
the 1942 hit song of the same name. Or 
maybe it was Rosalind B. Walter, a monied 
woman who worked the night shift building 
the American F4U Corsair fighter. Could it 
have been Kentucky’s Rose Will Monroe 
(we assume no relation to Bill), who put 
together B-24 bombers? 
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Closer to home, Veronica Foster—Ron- 
nie the Bren Gun Girl—a Toronto factory 
worker, embodied one million Canadian 
women in the war effort at home and went 
on to work as the orchestra singer in Cana- 
dian Prairies legend Matt Kenney and His 
Western Gentlemen. 

In any case, the unabashedly feminist, 
difficult-to-pigeonhole, can-do spirit of the 
above-mentioned underpins the life and 
times of Rosie & the Riveters circa 2018 — 
namely the canny vocal trio of Saskatoon’s 
Alexis Normand, Farideh Olsen, and 
Allyson Reigh. 

Their sophomore recorded effort, Ms. 
Behave, is turning heads along with flipping 
misconceptions on both sides of the border, 
firing a busy touring schedule and increas- 
ing respect as a top-flight live act that mixes 
serious politics with a sense of humour and 
solid performance chops. 

In their early 30s, each Riveter brings 
a singular story to the mix, as you might 


expect. Normand, a Saskatoon native, has 
long enjoyed a parallel career as a franco- 
phone artist. 

On the phone on a lovely spring day 
between tour dates (“it’s nice to wake up in 
my own bed”) the vocalist/guitarist recounts 
her happy childhood in a Fransaskois 
household, the eldest of four kids. 

“My parents were the nurturing types — 
they encouraged us in anything we were 


" interested in. A piano came into the house 


when I was around eight, the coolest thing. 
And I just kind of picked it up on my own 
figuring things out.” 

Trumpet and guitar followed, with a 
strong musical interest that blossomed 
throughout grade and high schools and 
eventually to further explorations at |’ Uni- 
versité d’Ottawa and a stint in Granby, QC. 
When the band needs someone to write 
charts, they don’t have to look far. 

All the while she was materially and 
spiritually supported by the small but vital 
Fransaskois community, which “took me 
under their wing”. About 2008, it dawned 
that “maybe it could be possible to make a 
living in music.” 

Rosie & the Riveters was born in Sas- 
katoon in 2011. Originally a quintet, then 
a quartet before settling on the current 
threesome, the women “met online, like 
everyone does these days,” Alexis laughs. 
“We were looking for people who were 
actually serious about music, as opposed to 
the lifestyle, something long-term.” 

Initially, African-American spirituals were 
the mainstay of the group, but as the lineup 
narrowed, following a live EP, writing orig- 
inal material became the priority about four 
years ago. True to their collectivist political 
sensibilities, they actually write the songs 
together, with a couple of outside friends on 
occasion. 

Notwithstanding the group’s signature 
messages of empowerment, fairness, 
and freedom, there is—both visually and 
aurally —a certain winning puckishness 
that keeps things user friendly. Skewering 
stereotypes with good humour seems to be 
part of the plan. They do it well. 

Onstage, the three don period fem (740s) 
costumes and sport bright red lipstick and 
pin curls that seem to fit perfectly with their 
(admitted, though “it just came naturally”) 
Andrews Sisters-style tight vocal harmo- 
nies. 


But hey, this is no nostalgia act. A quick listen to 
songs such as the new album’s Gotta Get Paid, I Wan- 
na Be King, or the moving, anthemic J Believe You—a 
stunner that might be the theme song for the 4MeToo 
movement— demonstrates the political sincerity 
involved. Nor do we reckon that your average casino 
tribute act donates a generous percentage of merchan- 
dise sales to organizations such as the global microfi- 
nance leading light KIVA.org, as the Riveters do. 

As to publicly embracing the F word—that is, 
feminist— Alexis admits that “we were worried at 
first, afraid, and sort of avoided it. But you know, 
we decided let’s just say it and not dodge the issue 
anymore. It’s a positive after all, and it drove a sort of 
band evolution, gradually embracing a more...femi- 
nist approach.” 

Which, as we should all know by now, doesn’t 
preclude a healthy sense of humour, sultriness unto 
sexiness, and just about everything reasonable bipeds 
get up to in real life. 

You'll find ample evidence of that in this collection, 
that also skips across musical genres with a confident 
abandon, mostly recorded in Toronto with ground- 
breaking producer/“‘sonic landscaper” Joshua Van 
Tassel. 

“We made a list of artists we liked and admired, and 
Joshua’s name (Great Lake Swimmers, Sarah Slean, 
Rose Cousins, et al) came up. He has this gift for 
bringing out the essence in a natural, authentic way. 
We pitched him and he liked our songs, so we went 
to work, taking two and a half weeks to put down the 
beds.” 

They are very happy and “proud” with the result, a 
full step ahead of Good Clean Fun, their much-ku- 
do’ed first studio release. 

Ms. Behave’s beginnings can be traced back to three 
songwriting retreats in different settings north of Sas- 
katoon, where the trio wrote more than 40 songs. 

“The stakes just seemed higher this time, there were 
more stories to tell, somehow more meaningful. At 
the time, the Jian Ghomeshi revelations were making 
news, and we were inspired by friends. Of course, we 
could have never guessed that #MeToo would have 
happened and we would end up contributing to it ina 
small way, nationally and even internationally. ” 

In fact, the video for J Believe You (check it out!) 
made its online debut on U.S. trade giant Billboard 
magazine’s website to honour International Women’s 
Day 2018. 

“We just hope listeners will find (our music) 
empowering, to be themselves without fear but joy. 
We’re singing about topics we are interested in and 
hope that has a resonance. And, of course, we hope 
that this is all entertaining and human and fun. You 
can’t forget that!” 
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An acoustic power trio 
of sorts, all three are 
stand-out old-time mu- 
sicians and singers. 


hris Coole often comments 


~ during shows that the Lone- 
some Ace Stringband—a trio 
that includes John Showman 
(fiddle) and Max Heineman (bass)— formed 
out of a brunch gig. There’s some tongue- 
in-cheek in that, though there’s some truth 
in there as well. The three did actually start 
playing formally together for a brunch gig 
at the Dakota Tavern in Toronto, something 
that continues, many weeks, to this day. 
That said, that’s only part of a much 
larger origin story. They’re all part of a 
Toronto music scene that’s been thriving for 
decades, starting in the early ’90s. Coole 
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says that “it was almost like a club, though 
not an exclusive one. We had that Silver 
Dollar gig” —a perpetual bluegrass night at 
the club also famous for being in the movie 
Adventures in Babysitting —“‘that went for 
almost 20 years. It had a rotating cast and 
everyone knew if you played that gig you’d 
see your buddies there. So there was a real 
social aspect, and it grew out from there.” 

The extent of that growth is hinted at in 
the liner notes to the latest Lonesome Ace 
album, the brilliant When The Sun Comes 
Up. There are the usual Toronto suspects — 
Andrew Collins, Arnie Naiman, Chris 
Quinn—along with people from farther 
afield, such as banjo player Craig Korth. 
The relationships have taken years, and 
thousands of road miles, to accrue. 

“Craig and Julie run the Nimble Fingers 
camp that many of us teach at out in B.C.,” 
says Coole. “Through that camp we got 
hooked into the sort of Alberta/B.C. scene, 
and then teaching in Saskatchewan at the 


Northern Lights camps...it all spreads and 
it all becomes a part of a larger community. 
It’s extremely important. And that’s a real 
community, it’s not an online community. 
And I think that is so important now.” 

It is important, though he admits that it 
can be hard to adequately express why. 
One reason might be that a rising tide floats 
all ships, something that was borne out 
at Merlefest this past April. The festival, 
long associated with Doc Watson until his 
death in 2012, sits at the heart of Appala- 
chian musical culture, both literally and 
figuratively. The Canadian community was 
strikingly well-represented there — acts 
included Andrew Collins, Hannah Naiman, 
Arnie Naiman, and Sarah Jane Scouten, 
among others. The way the schedule laid 
out, attendees could easily have spent most 
of the Friday seeing and hearing nothing but 
Canadians. 

Travelling to that festival is to travel into 
the heart of old-time music, which Coole 


admits can be a bit daunting. Many in To- 
ronto, including a majority who happily and 
regularly attend those bluegrass brunches, 
weren’t raised on this music, and don’t have 
the kind of musical vocabulary that those in 
rural North Carolina might, and do. 

“That last tour we did was really excit- 
ing,’ Coole says of that latest trip south, 
“because we were playing for audiences 
that were packed with people who play this 
type of music. And I was nervous to see 
how they would like our music. And I was 
really pleased that a couple of them came 
up after, and really liked what we were 
doing. That was very gratifying, and I’d be 
lying to you if I said it hadn’t been on my 
mind.” 

The members of Lonesome Ace know 
the old-time canon up, down, and side- 
ways. One of the things that has remained 
throughout is a desire not to solo or play 
licks in a true bluegrass sense, but rather — 
and this is something that has long been at 
the very heart of old-time playing — to bring 
the ensemble forward. 
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Much of the freshness in their sound 
comes from the quality of musicians them- 
selves, all of whom are A-listers. Were this 
a product of the pop world, we’d talk about 
Lonesome Ace as a power group. All three 
are really as good as it gets, and not just for 
Toronto but for anywhere, something which 
in itself draws audiences. Because all three 
are impressive vocalists, there is also a vari- 
ety to the material that other trios wouldn’t 
be able to create. 

“We're happy to try different things, and 
it’s all going to come out in our own style,” 
says Coole, something that is also endemic 
to the instrumentation. Namely, there’s no 
guitar, something that many may not notice 
right away, but is nevertheless remarkable. 

To compensate, Coole has adapted his 
banjo style to fill in the spaces that would 
normally be the purview of the guitarist, 
while also leaving a lot of air in the mix. “I 
just found such freedom playing without 
the guitar...we could play some fairly dense 
music, yet it didn’t become a muck. And 


that developed our style.” 


CANMORE 


The band works with an express intention 
to avoid sounding clever, just letting the 
writing come naturally, and serving the nar- 
rative, while also bringing the format, and 
their unique voice, front and centre. 

The structure of some songs, such as the 
captivating O’Grady Road, departs almost 
subliminally from the three-chord format, 
adding a kind of freshness that, while not 
announcing itself, is nevertheless there. 
While there are lots of old-time sounds on 
this album, only two of the 14 tracks are 
traditional. Some sound older than they 
are, such as the brilliant Pretty Boy Floyd; 
a majority, including that one, were written 
for this project. 

The audiences at Merlefest were attract- 
ed not just for what Lonesome Ace was 
doing —the faithfulness and facility with 
the old-time repertoire — but also all those 
things that they were adding to it. “Fresh” 
and “old-time” are not concepts that, per- 
haps, we’d readily associate, though that’s 
what Lonesome Ace is really bringing to the 
table, over brunch and beyond. 
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Now a duo with a new 
disc—one stripped 
down to the barest of 
soulful essentials. 


ittle did they know it at the time, 
but when Toronto’s The Young 
Novelists were in the midst 

‘of releasing their 2015 album 
Made Us Strangers they were also on the 
cusp of major changes. 

At the time a six-piece fronted by hus- 
band-and-wife duo Graydon James and 
Laura Spink, the band ended up disinte- 
grating as various members slipped off 
on their own paths. It was the last hurrah 
of a particular era, as Made Us Strangers 
eventually garnered the group a Canadian 
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Young Novelists 


Folk Music Award for Emerging Artist of 
the Year. Three years later and the two have 
continued on in a stripped-down format 
with their latest effort, Jn City and Country, 
reflecting their new musical direction. 

“It’s not something we’ ve talked about,” 
relates Spink over the phone from their 
home in Toronto, where her and James have 
been enjoying some down time after tours 
out West. “Jn City and Country was a little 
bit like pressing the reset button for us.” 

“Folks had moved on,” chips in James. 
“The keyboardist had started a bakery 
with his partner and really couldn’t do 
any more hard touring. That’s tough to do 
when you’re up at 4 a.m. Some had more 
kids; when you’ ve got one it’s somewhat 
possible, but when you have two that gets 
a little tougher. Another got married and 
wanted to settle a bit, have a more stable 
job. Things naturally found resolution; it 


was a happy break up, nobody was mad at 
anybody else.” 

Spink and James have a seven-year-old 
son of their own, so they have a great deal 
of sympathy for those particular situa- 
tions. Still, they’re continuing along with 
the music game, juggling home life with 
touring, and making the effort to challenge 
themselves artistically with In City and 
Country. Inspired by various Canadian 
towns, relating stories from both urban and 
rural perspectives, In City and Country 
finds James and Spink looking more at what 
connects us than what divides. 

“Tt’s not strictly a duo album, but that’s 
part of the dichotomy we wanted to 
explore,” James explains. “It was city and 
country, but also the more folksy duo sound 
versus the more rocking, fuller-sounding 
band we had.” 

At times supplemented by touches of cel- 


lo, keyboards, bass, and drums, the album 
also glories in the moments when it strips 
down to the barest of essentials. That’s 
when the absolute soul of the band comes 
out, as Spink and James’s interlocking voic- 
es come together in the most soulful way, 
without any instrumental interference. 

“There’s a song called J Moved On, which 
is straight-up two-part harmony all the way 
through, Everly Brothers style,” says James. 
“Like, let’s take these two voices and push 
that to the limit. We also have one called 
All Alone, which is basically just piano 
and singing. We made it as sparse, but still 
interesting and enjoyable to listen to.” 

In City and Country started very deliber- 
ately, as part of a grant that James wrote for 
the Canada Council of the Arts a few years 
back. Intending to look closely at the small- 
town, big-city divide, it was also meant to 
look at the very idea of community. As both 
members are from small towns, now living 
in a big city, there was never any attempt to 
cast the subject in an inflexible way. 

“Tt was never about contrasting the two,” 


says James. “It was also about finding sim- 


ilarities, and also about what it means to be 
in a community, to have a community, and 
to be considered part of a community.” 

Spink interjects: “To be honest, I felt that 
maybe there would be some danger in the 
idea of a thematic album. It’s not something 
that necessarily appeals to me because of 
my fear that there would be constraints, and 
that the songs might not be good if we tried 
putting them in a box. But for us it was sim- 
ply a starting point, a thesis, and the songs 
ended up going off in other directions while 
we told these stories.” 

“When I was pitching the idea I men- 
tioned two particular songs: Tillsonburg 
by Stompin’ Tom, and Bobcaygeon by the 
Tragically Hip,” James continues. “They’re 
both songs about towns, but very different 
from each other in that Bobcaygeon is less 
about the town and more about the idea of 
the town. That’s kind of the route we ended 
up taking.” 

The album might be a necessary (and 
practical) evolution for Spink and James, 
but it came as a bit of a surprise for friends 
and longtime fans, who still had the fuller 


band sound in their heads. 

“Some people said, ‘Oh, you’re chang- 
ing from what you were doing’, but for 
us it doesn’t feel like a change at all,” 
says Spink. “We’re in the middle of it, so 
we don’t see any of it, we don’t have the 
perspective. I guess, in a way, the situation 
feels like having a kid and not seeing them 
as they grow up. One day you look up and 
they’re a foot and a half taller.” 

Spink and James will be taking the Young 
Novelists show on the road through the 
summer and fall, though not as rigorously 
as they did in the past with their full band. 
The two will continue on with dates in 
Canada and America, adding a few states 
that they’ve never visited in the past, but 
the plan is to explore Europe more fully in 
the future. It’s the necessary next step for a 
band that might only just be arriving at their 
full artistic growth. : 

“We need to keep pushing,” James says 
in a wry tone. “In this game, you can’t just 
sit on your laurels and go back to the same 
old places, you have to always be going 
bigger.” 
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Two of Americana’s 
leading lights revive 
their roots, from old folk 
blues to jug-band tunes. 


| fh 

| | 
e 
& 


immie Dale Gilmore laughs 
_ when he says he’s retired, 
/ because the 73-year-old Texas 


icon has been involved in quite a 
few projects over the past few months. He’s 
touring with The Flatlanders, the trio he put 
together with Joe Ely and Butch Hancock 
back in 1972; playing in a band he created 
with Bill Kirchen, the twangcore guitar- 

ist known for his work with Commander 
Cody; working as a duo with his son, Colin; 
teaching songwriting workshops and doing 
promotional work for Downey to Lubbock, 
the album he just finished recording with 
Dave Alvin. 
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“T only work at a pace I can maintain,” 
Gilmore said from his Texas home. “I start- 
ed my career late and it’s kept going late. I 
wasn’t thinking of taking on a new project, 
then my booker asked if I’d like to do some 
shows with Dave Alvin—just the two of us 
playing acoustically and swapping songs.” 

Gilmore knew Alvin from The Blasters 
and his solo work. They met years back on 
the Monsters of Folk Tour, an outing that 
also featured Tom Russell, Ramblin’ Jack 
Elliot, and Chris Smither. 

“We became good friends, but never 
played after the shows,” Gilmore says. 
“There were so many people on the tour, 
there was no time for extracurricular 
music.” 

When they got together, the duo was plan- 
ning on a limited run through the American 
Southwest but, during the first rehearsal, 
they discovered a surprising synchronicity 
in their musical lives. 

“We both used to hang out at The Ash 


Grove [the Melrose Avenue club in L.A. 
that gave a boost to the careers of perform- 
ers as diverse as Mississippi John Hurt, 
Ravi Shankar, and Lenny Bruce]. I’d come 
out from Texas to explore the California 
folk scene. Although we never met, we 
both got to go backstage and make friends 
with heroes like Doc Watson and Lightnin’ 
Hopkins. When we started swapping songs, 
we discovered a common background and a 
lot of overlap in the tunes we loved.” 

A few dates into the tour, Alvin asked 
Gilmore about making a record. “I was 
thinking of making a live recording of a 
couple of concerts, but people from Dave’s 
label came to our shows and said, * Yes, 
let’s do an album’. Dave’s a good musician, 
a good organizer, and a good producer, as 
well as being a great sideman. The album 
unfolded in a natural way, step by step. It 
wasn’t part of the original plan, but it was 
a natural extension of the performances, 
because we were enjoying them so much. 


“We just pulled anything out of the hat we wanted to do at a 
sound check or onstage. If one of us didn’t know something, 
we would lay out. Our repertoire grew from the first day, until 
we had a couple of sets worth of stuff we could do together. 

I hadn’t played some of my songs in a while. He coaxed me 
into doing them again. He likes that old folk blues style and 
that’s what I know how to do. We mixed some of his songs, 
some of mine, and a lot of covers. Then we started doing some 
writing together. The title track was written in the studio, 
while we were making the record. Dave came up with the title 
and showed me the verse and a half he’d written. We sat down 
and finished it. It was a spontaneous creation. So far, we ha- 
ven’t done any concentrated writing, but I think that’s gonna 
happen before the year is over.” 

Downey to Lubbock was recorded at Winslow Court in L.A., 
a studio Alvin has used for several albums. “He listed us as 
co-producers, but Dave really took the lead. He has such 
a good team there. He brought in people he’s played with 
before—some of them have been on my records as well—and 
they communicated with Dave and the engineer almost tele- 
pathically. It was a seamless session.” 

The album is a primer on the wealth of material that falls 
under the Americana umbrella. Traditional blues and jug band 
tunes rub shoulders with The Youngbloods’ anthemic Get 
Together, Woody Guthrie’s Deportee and the primal rock of 
Lloyd Price’s Lawdy Miss Clawdy. All are played in acoustic/ 
electric arrangements that keep the focus on the vocals and the 
impressive guitar interplay between Alvin and Gilmore. 

“Deportees is relevant again, I’m sad to say. The first time 
we Sang it on tour, it was clear how powerful it was, and how 
much it was touching people. Get Together is always timely. 

I did it one night onstage and afterwards Dave said, “That’s 
gonna be our closing song every night.’ As I was singing it, it 
occurred to me the ‘smile on your brother’ line has a slightly 
exclusive feel. On this tour I started singing, ‘smile at each 
other,’ so that’s what I sang on the album. 

“We looked for things we both knew, including stuff from 
my old, faded memory, some of which were his favourites, 
too. The album leans a bit more on my vocals, but mostly we 
trade verses and sing harmonies together. We do have a few 
more tracks that didn’t make it onto the record, so if we decide 
to do any further recording, we’ll have some things ready to 


” 


go. . 
Gilmore said the basic arrangements were worked out on the 


tour, but they were transformed once they started the record- 
ing. 

“Tt was a collaborative thing with all the musicians, but Dave 
and I had the last say. He was pretty good about detecting 
something that was a bit draggy, or too fast, so it was easy. 

“On every record I’ve made before this, there are things I 
hate and things I love and things that I wish I’d done differ- 
ently, but there’s nothing here I’d want to be significantly 
different than what we did. I’m in love with this record. I love 
every cut on it and love playing it for friends. It’s wearing real 
well with me.” 
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After a decade of toying with the notion, two i Que- 
bec’s illustrious, acoustic, traditional bands finally join 
ranks as Solo to perform and record with eight sing- 
ers and infinite LISLE ee areas diving 
optional. Words by R Campbell. 


n odd name for a band, Solo, considering 
there are eight of them. And not just any old 
chance assortment of musicians, either. This 
riveting, barn-storming outfit consists of 
the massed ranks of two of Quebec’s most 


impeccable traditional combos: Le Vent du 
~ Nord and De Temps Antan. 

And anybody lucky enough to catch this intrepid amalgamation 
out and about ever so briefly last summer surely knows what I am 
talking about. Their infallible energy, impromptu musicianship, and 
natural humour certainly took the Edmonton Folk Music Festival 
by storm on opening night. And that was before many of the punters 
had pegged their tarps and unpacked wooly blankets. 

That first slot of the night challenges the best of bands as an of- 
ten-distracted crowd tends to settle down slowly. But Solo rolled up 
their sleeves, charmed our socks off, and played like they’d made 
a pact with the Devil on a dusty road somewhere near Joliette—the 
heartland of traditional Québécois folk music. And this from a col- 
lective that has rarely performed live throughout the 10 past years! 

All the same, Le Vent du Nord (The North Wind) has recorded 
eight albums since 2001 and De Temps Antan (From Olden Times) 
four since 2007. And when you include the various individual 
experiences gleaned from years of performing and recording with 
the likes of La Bottine Souriante, Ad vielle que Pourra, Norouet, La 
Volée d’Castors, MontcorbieR, Maja & David, Les Fréres Brunet, 
Boulerice-Demers...it all adds up to an impressive involvement and 
unflagging dedication to preserving, reinventing, and presenting 
traditional Québécois folk music in all its glorious hues. 

Such busy schedules, too, explain why it has taken almost a 
decade to get this Solo project up and fully running. While they 
first appeared together at Festival Mémoire et Racines in Joliette 
for a CBC Radio-sponsored concert in 2008, the reaction from 
their second appearance in Montreal three years later provided that 
unceasing itch that seriously needed scratching. 

“It was the first time we saw stage diving,” laughs Le Vent du 
Nord’s Olivier Demers. “It’s really a band that captures the crowd 
because it has a massive sound, many melodies, many vocals, lots 
of harmony, three fiddlers, four foot-tappers... The possibilities of 
this massive group is unbelievable and the crowd really jumped and 
appreciated the great energy.” 

“We have a lot of fun together,” says De Temps Antan’s David 
Boulanger. “It clicks very well. We’ve known each other for a 
very long time. There is the family aspect, too. There are two sets 
of brothers in the band [Eric and Simon Beaudry and André and 
Réjean Brunet]. 

“The bands are complimentary. Both have different styles but 
together they provide a bigger, wider range of possibilities. For 
instance, De Temps Antan has a little more of a rock sound. Le Vent 
du Nord, they have a more slick sound, so we both have to work to 
find a middle ground. 

Olivier: “With Le Vent du Nord we are a little bit more structured 
with the flow and the energy. With eight turbo-guys, eight horses, it 
is really different and also De Temps Antan is kind of a power trio, 
a kind of Nirvana. It’s really a rocking band. 

“Offstage, we tease each other, we enjoy each others’ company, so 
this is what you get onstage, too, in terms of joy.” 


David: “It’s not a show that is done very often, so in a brief period 
we have to get into the mood. At the same time, the spontaneity of 
doing it like that makes everything a bit more relaxed [despite] per- 
forming this music without a security net. So it’s delivered without 
thinking; we just play. It makes it more fun.” 

Solo is comprised of Eric Beaudry (guitar, bouzouki, mandolin, 
feet, vocals), David Boulanger (fiddle, feet, vocals), Pierre-Luc Du- 
puis (harmonica, accordion, jaw harp, feet, vocals), Simon Beaudry 
(guitar, bouzouki, vocals), Nicolas Boulerice (hurdy-gurdy, piano, 
Hammond B3, snare drum, vocals), André Brunet (fiddle, feet, vo- 
cals), Réjean Brunet (accordion, bass, jaw harp, piano, feet, vocals), 
and Olivier Demers (fiddle, feet, vocals). 

A supergroup by any other name, surely? 

“Supernatural, maybe,” says a bemused Olivier. “Supergroup, 
that’s a bit intense.” 

Whatever, they are finally set to release their debut disc in late 
June. And despite its whimsical title, Notre Album Solo (Our Solo 
Album), the ground has clearly shifted on the landscape of tradition- 
al Québécois music. And why wouldn’t it, with eight singers and 
unlimited acoustic instrumental potential? The fact that all these 
highly talented musicians could agree on the same 11 tracks seems 
like a minor miracle in itself. : 

David: “Honestly, I don’t know any band that doesn’t argue. 

But everyone is set on the same frequency here, everyone wants to 
make it work efficiently. So, you give your opinion and then you go 
with the family. That’s what we do. It goes pretty smoothly and fast 
as well, surprisingly (he laughs).” 

Olivier: “We created a shared Dropbox and we all just popped 
tunes in and had a listen. And we agreed on 11. There was more 
than that if you count sets of [instrumental] tunes. But it was really 
an easy process. We all seemed on the same page. 

“There were some songs that were kind of put aside for Le Vent 
du Nord or De Temp Antan for many reasons. But with this project 
we picked some old family songs like Les Soeurs du Couvent (The 
Sisters From The Convent). That is a song that Eric or Simone sung 
for 20-odd years. They got this song from their grandfather and they 
didn’t want to record it on their own because it was a tune for both 
of them, so it was finally a good occasion to put it on a record.” 

MQ, ecorded live off the floor in January, the instrumental 
" 4 wizardry, as one might imagine, lives up to all expecta- 
. tions. But it’s the eclectic, extraordinarily good singing on 
Notre Album Solo that leaps out from this disc. Indeed, the vocals 
range from the glorious harmonies of Le Sort Des Amoureaux (The 
Fate of Lovers), to the cheeky, a cappella, call and response of Les 
Soeurs du Couvent. And who couldn’t be swayed by a song like 
Verse Verse (Pour Pour), with its closing line, “Good drinkers are 
afraid of nothing”. 

But Rose, with its slam poetry delivery, provides the mouth-wa- 
tering icing on the gateaux. It features the guest vocals of Michel 
Faubert from the a cappella group Les Charbonniers de lenfer (The 
Miners From Hell) and, believe it or not, captivating percussion 
inspired by the wonderful African Drummers of Burundi. Faubert 
wrote Rose, which tells of a young woman swayed by the Devil’s 


deceptive charms, and inspired the arrangements. 
Olivier: “Michel Faubert said, ‘Hey guys, I want to propose 
something. I hear you singing about Rose that is quite literal. I want 
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to hear Burundi drums.’ And he showed us a little YouTube about 
the Burundi drummers. ‘I want something like that.’ We said, ‘OK, 
Pierre can do a stomp, maybe a snare drum.’ And we built it in half- 
an hour. It became almost slam poetry. He said, ‘I want that and the 
chorus yelled.’ 

“The little chorus is based on something that you can call for 
dancers. It’s a kind of a mish-mash of Michel Faubert universal. 
He likes to play with mixed medias and different types of music. 
Michel is always searching for something different, or something 
refreshing, and he had a big influence on Rose.” 

David: “Michel is one of the most interesting people I know. He 
is into punk music a lot. He writes poetry as well. He is always 
involved in projects that are unconventional.” 

Yhile Michel Faubert wrote Rose in a manner befitting 
the tradition, Nicolas Boulerice did likewise with 


Camarades (Comrades)—his moving song of hope for 
Quebec’s future. Songs gleaned from source singers — En Passant 
Par Chez Vous (Passing You By) and M’En Allant Chasser (Going 
For A Hunt)— were patched together with bits and pieces picked up 
from alternative verses found elsewhere. And, of course, through- 
out there is much fun poked at the once-dominant principles and 
personnel of the Catholic church. 

Oliviers: “As you know, Quebec, before the ’60s and ’70s, was 
really, really Catholic, lots of big families. Most of our parents are 
from families that are around 12 to 15 [children]. My dad was one 
of the youngest of 11. Religion is present in the songs sometimes to 
make fun of it, like the nuns [in Les Soeurs du Couvent, The Sisters 
From The Convent] are making a pie but it is too big to put in the 
oven because we find a man and a cat [under the crust]. It is full of 
symbols. When the nuns find the man in the pie they won’t eat it 
because it is full of hair. It is full of double entendres. [These songs] 
were also a way of talking about their religion back in the day. 
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It was the only time you could make fun of it and still be deeply 
religious in day-to-day life. The songs took the pressure off when 
talked about in a funny way.” 

David: “Singing was always used to make people laugh and to 
have fun...The Catholic heritage, it has some good and bad. What- 
ever was fun was forbidden. There was a saying, “Let’s go down to 
the States, the priests there are more fun’.” 

Fiercely proud of their Quebec culture, neither David Boulanger 
nor Olivier Demers are tempted to sing in English. It’s not part of 
their tradition, says David. And Olivier cites his strong accent as an 
impediment. Both insist, though, that the one Quebec cultural phe- 
nomenon that shaped both their careers and their colleagues’ was La 
Bottine Souriante (The Smiling Boot)—the trail-blazing Québécois 
leviathan that merged brass with traditional instruments to sweep all 
before them for decades, both at home and abroad. Overseen by the 
imposing presence of Andre Marchand (guitar) and Yves Lambert 
(accordion), more than half of Solo rose through the ranks of La 
Bottine Souriante, including both David and Olivier. 

David: “For 30 years, they were the band from Quebec. Wherev- 
er you were in the folk scene in the world, if you said La Bottine 
Souriante or Quebec people would associate one with the other. 
Now that they are playing much less, you start hearing more about 
other bands, which is awesome because the whole tradition of Que- 
bec music is not just La Bottine Souriante. 

“But they built the foundation of people’s interest in folk music 
in Quebec and opened doors for everyone. I have been a big fan of 
that band and all the musicians. I still play with them. Andre March- 
and is my all-time favourite musician. He is also a great guy, very 
generous with his knowledge.” 

Olivier, too, cites Andre Marchand as a major influence but also 
tips his hat to the late Oliver Schroer and the likes of Irish band, 
Dervish. However, it took the closely contested Quebec indepen- 


dence referendum in 1995, carried by the 
No vote by a mere 50.58 per cent to 49.42 
per cent, that galvanized Olivier’s musical 
taste. 

“The referendum in Quebec in 1995 had a 
big impact on me and my family,” he says. 
“T was studying jazz in college and I was 
playing American country music in a band. 
I was 19. I realized I was studying and 
playing the traditions of the United States 
but now I wanted to know more about what 
we were playing in Quebec. 

“T met Nicolas [Boulerice] in 96 during a 
fire drill in college. I had my fiddle outside 
and there were 2,000 students in the parking 
lot. He said to me, “Do you play reels and 
jigs?’ And I had just started to learn a few 
so I said, ‘Yes.’ He said, ‘Do you want 
to play with me; we could play in a band 
together.’ So it’s been 22 years. 

“The temptation for me was to learn more 
about our traditions in Quebec instead of 
learning great American traditional music. It 
was more of a quest and I quickly realized, 
with Nicolas, that this music is unique, the 
work of a lifetime. I can dedicate my life 
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Just to this music. As a fiddler, there is no 
end to learning tunes. I quickly, quickly 
became passionate.” 

Two decades later, that fervor clearly 
remains intact. 

And now with the release of a first album 
at the end of June, and the anticipation of a 
20 to 25-date tour to promote it, Solo finally 


approach the future with a real sense of 
infinite possibilities. 

David: “ Every time we play we have 
lots of fun and big ideas. The priority for 
Le Vent du Nord and De Temps Antan is to 
promote our own bands. But whenever we 
have the chance to play as Solo we have to 
do it. It’s awesome.” 


~ MICHAEL FRANTI & SPEARHEAD, 

COLIN JAMES, THE FAMILY SIONE. 

(CELEBRATING THE 50TH. ANNIVERSARY OF SLY & THE FAMILY STONE), 
HARRY MANX & THE YALETOWN STRING QUARTET, 
THE LIL SMOKIES, THE BOOM BOOMS, PHARIS & JASON ROMERO, 
MARTIN SIMPSON, JIMMIE DALE GILMORE AND BILL KIRCHEN, 
REV. SEKOU, RICK VITO, LIL’ JIMMY REED AND THE ‘A’ TEAM, 
BOB HALL TRIO, MONKEYJUNK, MBIRA RENAISSANCE BAND, 


OKTOPUS, SON DE MADERA, KYM GOUCHIE & NORTHERN SKY, 
THE. PAPERBOYS, RUSSELL DECARLE W/STEVE BRIGGS, BIG DAVE MCLEAN, 
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HANNAH SANDERS & BEN SAVAGE, SARAH JANE SCOUTEN, CINDY CHURCH... AND MORE 


~ ROOTSANDBLUES.CA 


WHERE MUSICIANS GO TO PLAY 
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_e’s far too modest to readily 
accept such a description, but 
_ Archie Roach is one of Aus- 


~~ tralia’s most significant singer/ 
songwriters. Drawing inspiration from his 
painful early days as one of the ‘stolen 
generation’, his autobiographical song Took 
The Children Away about the hardship and 
humiliation suffered by indigenous Austra- 
lians won a Human Rights Award. Despite 
numerous personal problems, living on 
the streets, he overcame alcohol addiction, 
formed The Altogethers with the late Ruby 
Hunter, and used his experiences as a basis 
for the songs on his 1991 award-winning 
debut solo album Charcoal Lane. Now 61, 
and with 10 albums under his belt, he con- 
tinues to be a major voice, not just for the 
aboriginal community but all communities. 
He appears at the Winnipeg, Vancouver and 
Calgary Folk Music Festivals this summer. 

Questions by Colin Irwin 


You’ve been called an Australian trea- 
sure and a hero of the aboriginal people. 


How do you react to such accolades? 


I don’t see myself as a national treasure or 
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a hero of the Aboriginal people or a hero of 
anybody’s people—I am a singer who tells 
stories about my songs in the tradition of 
my ancestors. 


Are you, first and foremost, a singer, 
songwriter, or political activist? Which 
role is most important to you? 


I see myself, first and foremost, as a sing- 
er/songwriter. Many of my songs are love 
songs as well as being political. 


What is your earliest memory? 


My earliest memory is of the dormitories 
where they sent me after I was taken from 
my family, aged three years old. Another 
vague memory is of being hoisted up on the 
shoulders of a man, inside what I now know 
was a prison, which was a stopover on our 
way to the dormitory. 


How do you look back now on your 
childhood? 


I look back on my childhood with sadness 
about what my family went through when 


we were removed, and having to grow up 
too fast and too early and never knowing 
my mother and father and big sister again. 
My childhood does not define me but it has 
shaped me. 


What were the significant events that 
shaped your personality? 


Being removed from family. Being part 
of the Stolen Generations. Struggling with 
additions, alcohol and other substances. 
Becoming a father. Listening to my elders. 
Meeting and making lifelong friends. Meet- 
ing Ruby —I was very quiet, introverted, 
and did not trust many people, but Ruby 
brought me out of myself and encouraged 
me to become a professional musician and 
singer/songwriter. 


Were/are you bitter about the way you 
were treated and forcibly removed from 
the family and subsequent experiences in 
the orphanage and being fostered? 


No, not any more. People and music has 
helped me to heal. Bitterness and anger will 
kill you. 


You spent some time living with the 
Coxes, a family of Scottish immigrants. 
How significant were they? Was/is the 
Scottish influence important? 


I love the Scottish culture — it’s an import- 
ant part of who I am. Dad Alex Cox was 
a Scotsman; he was a great old man who 
taught me a lot. 


What were your early musical influenc- 
es? 


My early musical influences were the 
Scottish balladeers, Hank Williams, and 
black American singers like Nat King Cole, 
Mahalia Jackson, and Otis Redding. 


How old were you when you lived on 
the streets? It sounds like a desperate 
time in your life. How bad was it and 
what did you learn from that period? 


I was 15 years old. Living on the streets is 
just something you got used to— you had to. 
There were places you could go to get a bed 
and something to eat. I suppose it wasn’t as 
desperate as some might think. I met mem- 
bers of my family on the street and I met 
Ruby Hunter on the street. Being homeless 
and on the streets was a great learning curve 
as you learn to fend for yourself and be 
independent. 


Do you regard Ruby Hunter as a kind 
of saviour? Any particular memories 
from working with The Altogethers? 


Ruby was an influence on me getting 
better and bettering myself. The Altogethers 
was my first band and we played at a lot of 
dark and dingy pubs. 


How long did it take to write Took The 
Children Away? What memories do you 
have of the song and did you realize how 
important it was? 


It took a night and a morning following a 
conversation with my Uncle Henry (Banjo) 
Clarke from Framlingham Aboriginal Mis- 
sion in southwest Victoria. Uncle Banjo told 
me about the day I was taken. 


What was your reaction to the success it 
subsequently achieved? 


When you write a song you just hope 
somebody will like it, not realizing if it will 
have any impact or relevance, even. 


How biographical was your songwriting 
then...and now? 


When I first started writing songs they 
were pretty biographical and spoke of the 
hardships that people, particularly First 
Nations people, endure; domestic violence, 
deaths in custody, and stolen children. 
Now my songwriting could still be seen 
as biographical but the messages are more 
universal. There are songs that speak to 
society, the environment, and warn against 
the destruction of Mother Earth. 


What other artists do you particularly 
admire? 


There are many great Australian artists 
that I admire. And I am really looking 
forward to seeing great First Nations artists 
like Buffy Sainte-Marie and A Tribe Called 
Red, who are at some of the Canadian festi- 
vals I will be performing at during July. 


How important was the Human Rights 
Achievement Award? 


The Human Rights Achievement award 
was very important for my song, Zook The 
Children Away, because it recognized that 
the forced removal of children from their 
families and communities was a human 
rights issue not just an Australian or First 
Nations issue, it was a about human rights. 


What about the other awards? 


I am proud of all the awards I have 
received. It’s important to be recognized for 
not just the music but for what you do for 
your community as well. 


How much do you see yourself as a 
campaigner for aboriginal rights? 


It’s like the Human Rights award; it’s 
more to do with human rights. If my songs 
help to shine a light on certain issues that 
adversely affect our human rights then ’m 


happy. 


What are the biggest problems facing 
the aboriginal community and what, 
ideally, does it need to change things? 


Health: it’s a three-fold issue. We need to 
look at our health holistically, our physical, 
mental, and spiritual health, and address all 
three. We also need to help each other more 
and get back to days when we looked out 
more for each other. 


If you could change one thing in the 
world, what would it be? 


That’s a very good question. It’s the mil- 
lion-dollar question. But if I could change 
anything it would be to change the notion of 
superiority. 


What would you account as your ca- 
reer highlights? 


To travel the world is a highlight — being 
a touring artist has certainly been a great 
ticket to travel the world and I am really 
looking forward to coming over to Canada 
this July. 


Archie Roach 
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his band’s masterful technique 
leaves nothing to chance in his 
pursuit of authentic groove. 
Faithfully recorded in mono, 
this true-to-form dynamo was 
knighted “the U.K.’s Great- 
est Soul Singer” by Mojo 
in 2016—an honour richly 
deserved—and he’s done every- 
thing but rest on his laurels. 
This well-oiled soul machine 
features a leader whose love 
for life is revealed through his 
approach to the music he loves. 
Recently remarried, Whatever It 
Takes is as much a love letter to 
his wife as it is deep tribute to 
the sounds that got him there. 
His stand-out vocals and 
less-is-more guitar playing take 
more of a front seat than usual, 
it seems—his energy buoyed by 
his skin-tight horn section atop 
a crack rhythm section that adds 


Duncan Chisholm (Sandwood Bay). The James Hunter Six spring to his every step. 
Sandwood (Copperfish Records) There’s also a couple of Whatever It Takes (Daptone) All 10 tracks are Hunter orig- 
Fiddler and tracks written with Donald James Hunter __ inals, mirroring the strengths 
| composer Dun- Shaw of Capercaillie, who also remains the of his heroes—Jackie Wilson, 
can Chisholm tastefully arranges the strings. epitome of Sam Cooke, Brooke Benton, 
draws his A fittingly brief but moody old-school and others. Look to the ‘Six’ 
considerable reworking of former Bothy in his unerr- for newfound heroes as the 
inspiration from the breathtak- Band singer and composer ing dedication to blue-eyed, chemistry between his band- 
ing natural beauty of his native Triona Ni Dhomhnaill’s Snow British soul. Over the relatively mates: keyboards, drums, bass, 
Scottish Highlands. Think of On The High Ground eases into short course of seven releases, and double-sax (Les Badau, 
his epic Strathglass Trilogy — a more raucous Perfect Storm. he’s skirted ’50s R&B, early baritone; Damian Hand, tenor) 
Affric, Canaich, and Farrar — Both tracks clearly reflect the rock’n’roll and the retro soul of —_is other-worldly under their 
named after three remote glens panoramic, seasonal splendour his upbringing. leader’s direction and their long 
that cut across the Highlands that surrounds this unspoiled, His tireless regimen of con- gestation together. The back- 
and home to generations of his remote corner of the world. stant touring works to perfect ground vocals of Alex Désert, 
family. Arguably, the three best With the tasteful, restrained the material he champions while Gregory Lee, and Malik Moore 


traditional albums recorded in 
Scotland in the past decade. 

And now Chisholm turns his 
attention to Sandwood Bay—a 
remote beach 12.5 km south of 
Cape Wrath, the most northern 
tip on the west coast of the 
Scottish mainland. 

The music, like the scenery, 
is extravagantly spectacular. 
What’s different about this disc, 
though, is that most of the tunes 
are cO-writes— primarily with 
Highland pianist Hamish Napi- 
er—and include his profoundly 
moving Bagh Seannabhad 


use of electric guitar weav- 
ing in and out of A Precious 


Place, North To Cape Wrath, 


and Haze Across the Sun, an 
Asian tint to the strings on the 
opening track, The Pilgrimage, 
plus an increased presence of 
piano, Sandwood suggests that 
Chisholm’s entering a more 
experimental phase of his ca- 
reer. And yet on The Dark Reel, 
he’s in vintage, raucous form 
and, for my money, remains 
the indisputable eminent fiddle 
composer of his generation. 

— By Roddy Campbell 
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serve Hunter’s suave, croon-like 
extended family. 

Clocking in at a mere 28 min- 
utes total, you’ ll find yourself 
so immersed in this heady brew 
you won’t know what time it 
is. Few bands can accomplish 
magic like this. 

— By Eric Thom 


By The Way, I Forgive You (Elektra) 

All of Brandi 
Carlile’s 
records have 
the feeling 
of a friend 


sitting down and baring their 
soul for you, and By The Way, 
I Forgive You is no exception. 
Her musical partnership with 
the Hanseroth twins comes 
together on this sixth recording 
to illustrate both the personal 
and the universal. 

The Joke shows off the 
songwriter’s empathy for the 
downtrodden, the bullied, 
the ostracized. The video for 
this track is stunning. This is 
Carlile’s politics; a concern for 
kindness and inclusion in the 
world we are leaving behind. 

A personal snapshot into Carl- 
ile’s own role as a new mom is 
highlighted in the moving yet 
funny The Mother: “The first 
things that she took from me 
were selfishness and sleep / She 
broke a thousand heirlooms 
I was never meant to keep / 
She filled my life with colour, 
cancelled plans and trashed my 
car / But none of that was ever 
who we are.” 

There’s a little less twang in 
this album than on some of her 
earlier work but the songs are 
nestled in ever-stronger song- 
writing and rootsy Americana 
in a way that is comfortable 
and comforting. Several tracks 
are blessed with string ar- 
rangements from the late Paul 
Buckmaster, to whom the alum 
is dedicated. 


Brandi Carlile 


Some are saying this is her 
best album to date, but it’s 
difficult to measure when each 
track resonates so deeply. By 
The Way, I Forgive You 1s an 
album to be belted out in the car 
on a road trip. And I know this: 
Sing-along Anthem, Hold Out 
Your Hand, will ring out from 
festival audiences this summer 
and beyond. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Cruzando Borders (Smithsonian Folkways) 
Albuquerque’s 
Los Texmani- 
acs tackle the 
upswing of neg- 
ative political 


CRUZANDO BORDERS 


posturing about Mexico in their 
latest album, Cruzando Borders. 
Fronted by bajo sexto master 
Max Baca, the nearly two-de- 
cade-old four-piece have been 
keeping the spirit of conjunto 
music alive while reaching out 
to other genres for mix-and- 
match experimentation. 
Cruzando Borders is no differ- 
ent, serving up traditional dance 
jams such as La Chicharronera 


and Labios de coral around 
timely covers of Woody Guth- 
rie’s Deportees (Lyle Lovett 
guesting) and John Hiatt/Ry 
Cooder’s Across the Borderline. 
The band dallies with dollops 
of old-school country in J Am 

A Mexican, and laces polka 
rhythms throughout several 
good-time tracks, especially the 
jaunty Mexico Americano. A 
party album laced with social 
consciousness and sly political 
observations, Cruzando Borders 


might well be the perfect riposte 
to the xenophobe in your life. 
— By Tom Murray 


Lord Of The Desert (Okehdokee Records) 


The salt-of- 
©. the-earth vibe 
on 3hattrio’s 

§ Lord Of The 

= Desert is close 


ati 


— Shatitw 


& 


to the dirt for sure, mostly 
unadorned acoustic instrumen- 
tation and physical percussion 
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“Some of the weightiest subjects in his 


career to date.” —Yahoo! Music 
4 


GLEN PHILLIPS SWALLOWED BY THE NEW 


C) 


TO RISE YOU GOTTA FALL 


“An album of sepia-filtered soul, rooted in songs about 
old ends, new beginnings and the lessons learned” 
—Rolling Stone 


Distributed by Q)UTSIDE AMAZON.CA / @iTUNES / @ SPOTIFY 
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accented by harmony vocals. 
Definitely on the weird side, 
there’s a stumbling-laugh- 
ing-madly-upon-this vibe 
through Lord Of The Desert. 

Vocalist Hal Cannon sounds 
at times like a subdued Staple- 
ton in his Steeldrivers days, 
while the left field harmonies 
and vocal throw ins of bassist 
Greg Istock are nicely left- 
field. 

Lord Of The Desert is a bit 
of an outlier. As folk and roots 
music becomes more and 
more commodified, and trends 
in the Americana style are 
picked up by commercial out- 
lets, there’s going to be push- 
back from weirdos content to 
use acoustic instruments to 
make interesting music their 
own way. 

3hattrio hits an iconoclastic 
note on Lord Of The Des- 
ert, a kind of late-night acid 
test found while wandering 
through the trees at the freaki- 
est underground parties. 

— By Michael Dunn 


Shake The Love Around (independent) 

j Another 12 

/ songs join the 
Vinnick canon 
on her sixth 


ee release and 
the best thing about it is the 
album’s overall feel. There’s 
really nothing special going 
on here as Vinnick basks in 
the genre-free zone she’s cre- 
ated for herself —a little folk, 
a little jazz, a little blues, a 
little rock —but this is exactly 
its edge. 

Vinnick has never sounded 
more laid back and comfort- 
able with herself. From the 
slinky, funky blues of Happy 
As Hell to the gently laidback 
soul of Drift Away, this release 
underlines Vinnick’s powerful 
and expressive voice and the 
elasticity of her understated 


guitar playing. 

Some of these co-writes 
take on the flavour of those 
she’s been brainstorming with 
but as her band—Gary Craig 
(drums), Jimmy Johnson 
(saxes), Dean McTaggart 
(background vocals), Mark 
Lalama (everything else) —co- 
alesces around each track, it’s 
all about Suzie. 

In fact, this release seems 
to address the band’s musical 
question to the artist—“Well, 
let’s play whatever you want 
to play.” This explains the 
variety of sounds but it also 
addresses the artist’s love of 
a broad category of musical 
genres. Nine originals and/or 
co-writes join three well-cho- 
sen covers. 

A widely varied record, it 
responds to your every mood 
and, for fans of the inimitable 
Ms. Vinnick, it’ll prove the 
perfect companion as summer 
approaches. 

— By Eric Thom 


In City & Country (Independent) 


In City & 
Country is 
the fourth full- 
length disc by 
<: Toronto-based 
duo Graydon James and 
Laura Spink and their band 
since 2011, and may be their 
best-sounding disc yet. 

Produced and mixed by 
former Arcade Fire drummer 
Howard Bilerman (who’s 
worked on almost uncountable 
projects) it’s a lush-sounding 
feast. The duo is noted for 
their harmonies and there’s no 
shortage here but he also cap- 
tures their individual voices 
beautifully. 

It’s the voices that make this 
disc but the musicianship of 
the band (Dan Brady on bass, 
Rory Calexico on drums and 


percussion) is top rate as well, 
especially John Law, whose 
guitar work is outstanding. 
There are some great backing 
musicians as well who lend 
their individual accents to each 
track. 

With voices and music this 
good you almost don’t care 
about the words but those are 
pretty good, too, capturing 
stories they found in many of 
the small towns they’ ve visited 
in Ontario and turning them into 
universal statements. 

There’s a separate card (along 
with the lyric booklet, which 
helpfully also gives chordal 
info) that provides some back- 
ground on each track to satisfy 
those who are curious about 
such things. All in all, a positive 
listening experience and a nice 
package of sound. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Run To Me (North Fontana) 

Samantha 
Martin and her 
beloved Delta 
Sugar reflect a 


plan in motion 
to conquer the world. Although 
her connections to Memphis 
soul are relatively newfound, 
her heart is in her work and 
anyone who’s witnessed the live 
show will tell you she and her 
band can fry bacon in seconds 
flat. 

A relatively natural extension 
of Send The Nightingale (2015), 
Martin has layered on the play- 
ers in her search for arriving at 
the sounds in her head. Tutored 
by no less than Rob (Stax) 
Bowman, the tiny powerhouse 
moves forward with the power 
of her skin-tight band and the 
heavenly harmonies of Sherie 
Marshall and newcomer Mwan- 
sa Mwansa. 

Grounded in a gospel sensi- 
bility and armed to the teeth 


with winning attitude, her only 
weakness appears to be found in 
the material. A born songwriter 
who, here, has combined forces 
with a range of writers, she 
shines with smart tracks such as 
the sultry Will We Ever Learn 
and the catchy Over You. 

Yet, despite layers of sound, 
the experience is best summed 
up by the somewhat disheart- 
ening, sombre undercurrent of 
Chasing Dreams. Martin sounds 
defeated by the heartbreak of 
bent relationships, personal 
loss, and the constant uphill 
battle of dealing with a broken 
music business. 

Not that hardships aren’t the 
perfect fodder for great artistry 
but for every mention of artists 
such as The Staples, the actual 
takeaway isn’t quite the fun, 
funky, uptown sound that moves 
you to your feet and makes you 
feel good. 

This band fires on all cylin- 
ders but, despite a stellar horn 
section, there’s something 
missing here. Martin has plenty 
of emotional firepower but 
the lack of definite hooks, an 
over-reliance on electronic key- 


boards, and the absence of any 
real secular connection seems 
to work against her. Where is 
the unmitigated joy that erupts 
onstage when this band does its 
live thing? 

Admittedly, Martin is a 
fast-ascending work in progress 
and her upcoming international 
road work will forge a tighter 
connection between her writing 
skills and the needs of her 
soul-hungry audience. Having 
come from more of an alt-coun- 
try beginning (The Haggard), 
her success in this relatively 
newfound direction isn’t likely 
to happen overnight— yet her 
age and her ability remain 
strongly in her favour. 

— By Eric Thom 


Nation of Two (Atlantic Records) 


VANCE JOY So here’s 
the scoop: the 
/,veSy ~| music business, 


which has 


many levels and 


opportunities to make a decent 
living, also contains a small 
niche, where if you write the 
right song at the right time you 


will win the lottery. 

Vance Joy (a stage name for 
the Australian phenom) has 
entered that hallowed ground. 
His debut album of four years 
ago, Dream Your Life Away, 
contained the song Riptide, 
which, first time I checked, had 
222 003,036 views on YouTube. 
I can’t even imagine what 
that does to a career that’s just 
started... 

So Nation of Two is the 
second album from a singer/ 
songwriter who, for the rest of 
this year, is playing the Saddle- 
dome in Calgary, Rogers Place 
in Edmonton, Budweiser Stage 
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in Toronto, The Bell Centres in 
Montreal and Winnipeg, plus 

all of Australia, most of the — 
Americas—north and south, and 
a good smattering of the rest 

of the earth. This is BIG TIME 
showbiz. 

Well, he’s got a lovely voice, 
can write a pretty good song, 
and for a sophomore effort from 
a young songwriter...it’s pretty 
damn good. 

Mr. Joy’s problem now is sus- 
tainability —a superstar career 
or a one-hit wonder. I couldn’t 
have predicted his stunning 
instant success and where he 
goes from here has very little to 
do with his talent. 

The good thing 1s, having hit 
the lottery so early, he does not 
have to worry about paying a 
mortgage —ever. One song can 
do that. That’s the beauty and 
the curse of the music business. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Anna & Elizabeth 


The Invisible Comes To Us (Smithsonian 


Folkways) 


The first 
two albums 
by Anna & 
Elizabeth— Sun 
To Sun and Free 


Dirt—were cut with a bare- 
bones approach that mirrored 
the traditional material they 
love, playing the songs as they 
might have been performed 100 
years ago. 

This time they add electric 
guitar, organ, bass, drums, and 
percussion, but arrangements 
stay minimal, making the 
modern instruments sound as 
ancient as the songs to which 
they’ve been put in service. 

On Black Eyed Susan, the 
guitars chime like the tolling of 
a ship’s bell, lamenting the lives 
of a sailor lost at sea. Virginia 
Rambler combines the duo’s 
desolate harmonies with ran- 
dom bursts of brittle percussion 
and an ambient keyboard drone, 


Anna & Elizak 


while By the Shore suggests 
the sound of Phillip Glass with 
random sounds drifting in and 
out of the mix. 

The duo spent countless hours 
listening to songs archived at 
Vermont’s Middlebury College, 
the Library of Congress, and 
other institutions to find the 
obscure ballads they sing here, 
most of them as compelling as 
the songs most folkies will be 
familiar with. 

— By J. Poet 


Mary Murphy 
Lucy’s Fling (Dove Creek Studios) 

mary murphy Lf you fancy 
a mixture of 
traditional Irish 
tunes with 

SMA newly created 

lyrics, you might find yourself 
humming along to Mary Mur- 
phy’s most recent album, Lucy’s 
Fling. 

Murphy has combined 
tradition melodies with more 
contemporary storytelling to 
showcase a recurring character, 
Lucy, and the object of Lucy’s 
affection, Liam. 

Born in Wexford, Ireland, 
and now residing on Vancouver 


Island, Murphy sings in both 
English and her native Irish 
tongue. The title track, Lucy's 
Fling, combines sparkling 
Irish pennywhistle, guitar, and 
Murphy’s vocals. The result is 
cheery and fresh. 

Bedlam Boys is a cheer- 
ful-sounding take on Tom of 
Bedlam, a traditional song about 
the inmates of St. Mary Beth- 
lehem hospital in London, and 
also one of the earliest known 
songs about madness. 

The slip jig Fig for a Kiss 
is light and flirtatious. Martin 
Nolan’s uillean pipes and Paul 
Keim’s guitar are a bright 


Mary Murphy 


contrast to Murphy’s rich vocal. 
Murphy often doubles her vocal 
tracks or harmonizes with her 
Own voice to create a luxurious 
sound. Will Miller of the Irish 
Rovers said that when Murphys 
sings, she is the “personifica- 
tion and the heart and soul of 
Ireland”. 

Murphy’s guitarist, Paul 
Keim, is also her producer and 
husband. Together, they run 
Dove Creek Recording Studios 
in Courtenay, BC. 

— By Jackie Bell 


Marcia Ball 
Shine Bright (Alligator Records) 

A spirited 
Marcia Ball, at 
a youthful 69 
and with more 


MNareia Ball 


ae 


behind her, proves to be the 


than 17 releases 


ever-effervescent poster girl for 
being “the life of the party”. 
The timeless champion of the 
all-night party has released the 
ultimate template for positivity 
with Shine Bright, a 12-track re- 
cording helmed by the brilliant 
Steve Berlin. 

The title track, Shine Bright, 
pays chest-swelling tribute to 
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those who have stepped up to 
make significant contributions, 
to the world at large, underlin- 
ing her belief that we should all 
“step into the light” to make the 
world a better place. 

The Texas-born, Louisi- 
ana-reared Ball has a reputation 
as being one of the leading 
boogie woogie piano players, 
given her rich heritage, and she 
incorporates equal parts zydeco 
and swamp blues. 

Song after song, Ball presents 
her energized, piano-driven 
boogie beat that adds elements 
of her cross-cultural upbringing 
to the mix—from accordion 
and tres to trumpet and tenor/ 
baritone sax. 

Closing off with a rousing, 
Cajun-dipped take on Jesse 
Winchester’s Jake A Little Lou- 
isiana, Ball serves up her signa- 
ture driving piano, an enhanced 
chorus of voices, animated ac- 
cordion and those ever-rockin’ 
saxes, inadvertently dishing out 
a Big Easy tourism spot worth 
committing to memory. 

Ball clearly understands how 
to keep the good times rolling, 
offering a sidebar of social re- 
sponsibility and a reminder that 
there are so many great reasons 
to celebrate being alive. 

— By Eric Thom 


The Key Of Joy (Centerfire Music) 

The latest by 
David Wilkie’s 
Turner Valley 
Cowboy Celtic 
group contin- 
ues to explore the intertwined 
relationship between cowboy 
culture in North America and 
the cattle industry in Ireland, 
Scotland, and the British Isles 
via their musical traditions. The 
disc features a couple of songs 
by writer and poet Sid Marty 
(Men For The Mountains), the 
title track included, which is a 
poetic tribute to Nova Scotia 
singing cowboy legend Wilf 
Carter, a.k.a. Montana Slim. 

Two of the tracks demonstrate 
the duplication of melodies for 
Celtic and cowboy songs: the 
Carrickfergus/Summer Ranges 
and Mustang Gray/The Jolly 
Beggar pairings. The first pair- 
ing contrasts both Keri Zwicker 
and Denise Withnell’s vocal 
stylings to good effect. 

Californian horseman and 
musician Mike Beck scores 
with his song, Alberta Cowgirl, 
which should find a welcome 
audience in that province. A 
Pony Called Love, with its rich 
lyrics by Paul Zarzyski and 
melody by Wylie Gustafson, 


is another winner. Wilkie’s 
own trilogy about Mohawk 
Chief Joseph Brant visiting the 
English King George II in 1776 
is likewise rich and musical. All 
in all, it’s a lush, romantic, and 
melodic disc with plenty for the 
listener to enjoy. Denise With- 
nell’s lovely vocal on Cowgirl’s 
Lullabye is worth buying the 
disc for alone. 

— By Barry Hammond 


A Garland for Joey: The War Horse 
Songbook (Fledg’ling Records) 

The velvet 
voice of County 
Durham’s Bob 
Fox has graced 
the hit stage 
show War Horse for the past 
eight years, or so. In the role 


of the Songman, he acts like a 
Greek chorus and a narrator to 
underpin the story and add emo- 
tional weight to the drama. 

This is a collection of the best 
songs from the show. There are 
a few traditionals adapted by 
John Tams —a.k.a. the Song- 
maker—and the rest are songs 
he wrote for the show. They 
are all delivered beautifully, 
mostly just with Fox’s melodic 
and soulful guitar playing as 
accompaniment. 

A couple feature the Carlton 
Main Frickley Colliery Band 
to great effect. The themes 
are often sad and reflective, as 
you'd expect from a First World 
War drama. If you’ve seen War 
Horse live, it will bring back 
memories of an extraordinary 
stage show featuring amazing 
puppeteering to bring Joey, the 
Warhorse of the title, to life. 
If not, it stands as a wonderful 
collection of masterfully per- 
formed songs. 

— By Tim Readman 


Constellation (Warner Music) 


So what’s 
it been, 35 or 
§ SO years as a 
member of Blue 
— Rodeo? Twenty 
years or so with The Jim Cuddy 
Band. Fourth solo album. To me 
as areviewer, musicians like 
Jim Cuddy pose a problem. 
What exactly did my esteemed 
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editor Roddy Campbell have 

in mind sending me this CD to, 
review. Does anybody care what 
I think. Mr. Cuddy has proved 
his chops as a musician over 
and over again over the last 35 
years to fans, and reviewers. 
After all these years, will Mr. 
Cuddy suddenly experience a 
lapse in talent, or judgment, 
and surround him himself with 
terrible side men and I get to be 
the one to point this out to you 
faithful Penguin Eggs readers. 

So, maybe there should be a 
review-free zone earned by mu- 
sicians over time. If they screw 
up, the word will spread quickly 
enough. Most don’t screw 
up—it took them too much hard 
work to establish their careers 
to piss it all away. Besides, it’s 
what they do with their lives. 

So Mr. Cuddy delivers a love- 
ly album of songs you’d expect 
from Mr. Jim Cuddy. Songs of 
love, devotion, and loss, written 
with care and craft that only 
comes from doing it over and 
over again, polishing the lines 
til they shine. 

No surprises here. Jim Cud- 
dy’s Constellation is a really 
great piece of work from an art- 
ist who is evolving and finding 
new viewpoints as he gets older. 

— By les siemieniuk 


John Kirkpatrick 

Coat Tails Flying (Fledg’ling Records) 

John Kirkpat- 
A rick is a tried 

| and true stal- 

| wart of the En- 

i glish folk scene. 


His playing credits include 
stints with heavyweights such 
as the Albion Band, Steeleye 
Span, Band Of Hope, and Home 
Service. He’s been a go-to 
session player, contributing all 
shapes, sizes, and denomina- 
tions of the mighty squeezebox 
to all sorts of recordings. 

He has also continued 
throughout as a solo performer 


.. 
Wood & Wire 


and as the leader of his own 
John Kirkpatrick Band. There 
are a couple a nifty, self-penned 
Morris tunes and a handful of 
songs on offer here. Their songs 
include a neat rendition of The 
Captain With The Whiskers, an 
amusing trek through Bum She 
Addity, and the percussion-driv- 
en The House That Jack Built. 

This is as good a John Kirk- 
patrick album as you could wish 
for—a fresh coat of paint on a 
vintage model! 

— By Tim Readman 


Wood & Wire 
North of Despair (Blue Corn Music) 

So many 
bluegrass bands 
seem to feel a 
need to stray 

a3 a bit from the 
trough, as it were, and perhaps 
that’s understandable. We like 
new. Bela Fleck has said at 
times something along the lines 
of, ‘If it’s not new it’s not worth 
doing’. Hmmm. 

Being based in Austin, TX, 
you might suppose that Wood & 
Wire would do that, too, adding 
some swing into the mix, or a 
hint of weirdness. Instead, on 
this album in particular, they’re 
revelling in the core of what 
bluegrass is. Earl Scruggs is 


the absolute antecedent to what 
Trevor Smith is doing on Eliza 
with such care, skill, and atten- 
tion; he’s bathing in the well. 

Wingding reads like a tribute 
to Foggy Mountain Breakdown. 
It’s not the same song, but takes 
up the tones, the bent notes, and 
the timing of Scruggs’s tune, 
and Smith does it with obvious 
joy and reverence. Love that. 

Billy Bright’s mandolin entry 
to Summertime Rolls is pure 
Bill Monroe, as is the tremolo 
on Out With The Tide and the 
scrubs on Awake In the Wake. 
Love that, too. 

An appreciation of bluegrass 
is often about that: revisiting 


David Francey 


old friends, and adding a voice 
to the room. It’s also often as 
much about the parts as it is the 
whole. And that’s what really 
makes this release so enjoyable. 
There’s a bit of Texas in here, 
too, in Texas. There’s a border, 
drawn guns, and a ride the 
range across the Rio Grande. 
Fair enough. But the heart of 
the work resides somewhere a 
bit farther east. 

— By Glen Herbert 


David Francey 

The Broken Heart of Eveything (Laker Music) 
Last year, 

David Francey 

let it out that 

he will stop 


DAVID FRANCEY 
pe ir Ben 


) 
touring due to 


medical advice that said stop 
singing or you will lose the 
voice forever. So before he 

quit touring, band mates Mark 
Westberg (guitar), Chris Coole 
(banjo), and Darren McMullen 
(mandolin, etc.) joined David at 
a cabin on Belmont Lake where 
they recorded The Broken Heart 
of Everything. 

It’s a wonderful recording, 
lyrically dense and musically 
sparse, as David is wont to do at 
times. It took me back to Torn 
Screen Door, his first album, 
and how I was blown away by 
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the lengths of his songs. 

Here only three of the songs 
are longer than three minutes. 
Succinct little jewels. A lesson 
for all singer/songwriters: say 
what you have to say then, well, 
stop. 

Poorer Then, the opening 
track, is a one-minute, 47-sec- 
ond emotion-filled gem. It has 
been a hard month personally, 
as I lost a close friend, and 
this song helped me cope a bit. 
Thank heavens for music and 
for David Francey. 

The Broken Heart of Ev- 
erything continues David’s 
songwriting hitting streak. If he 
was a baseball player he’d be 
in Cooperstown already. Let’s 
hope that there’s an end around 
this no-performing stuff. But if 
not, a call-out to all musicians: 
there are great songs to be 
covered if you look in the right 
places. This CD is one of those 
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places. 

And if you check out David’s 
website http://www.david- 
francey.com/ you can see his 
paintings — communicating 
creatively without using his 
physical voice. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Ben Sures 
Poema Poemiatis (Independent) 

Singer/ 
songwriter 
| and strummer 
Ben Sures has 


always had a 
musical vision too big to stick 
with one style or another, and 
a sense of humour that brings a 
comic element to many of his 
songs. This time around, in a 
live performance from Edmon- 
ton’s venerable Yardbird Suite, 
he takes on varied shades of 
jazz with a 10-piece band that 
includes six of the city’s best, 


most versatile horn players. 
Special credit to trombonist/ 
arranger Audrey Ochoa, who 
came up with splendid ensem- 
ble charts incorporating bits of 
Charles Mingus, Charlie Parker, 
Django Reinhardt, and more, 
touching on oompah, bebop, 


‘Gypsy jazz, and whimsical 


music hall without weighing in 
on anything too long. Ochoa’s 
veteran musician father died 
two days before the show but 
she stuck it out for him and the 
album is dedicated to Romeo 
Ochoa. Kudos to Miles Wilkin- 
son’s great sound job, too. 

In the end, though, it’s Sures 
who commands our attention 
with lyric themes tracing 
childhood memories and forlorn 
romance, social media strang- 
ers and the dangers of foreign 
travel. Shot through with his 
bemused wit and folky warmth, 
it’s a song fest beyond genre 
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that brings a smile to your face. 
— By Roger Levesque 


Dom Flemons 
Black Cowboys (Smithsonian Folkways) 
ee eeetia ( pl In the liner 
4 id notes to this 
3 q album, Flemons 
_ salutes the 
’ black musicians 
who made major contributions 
to the cowboy song tradition. 

In the days after the American 
Civil War, many ex-slaves and 
free black men and women 
headed West. As they herded 
cattle and worked homesteads, 
they wrote songs, many of them 
familiar to anyone who loves 
folk and country music. 

Home on the Range, one 
of the best-known cowboy 
songs, was collected by John 
Lomax from the singing of a 
now unknown black bartender. 
Other standards include Tyin’ 


GETITON 


RP” Google Play 


Available on the 
0 App Store 


Orquesta Akola” 9) 


— a ii 


Knots in the Devil’s Tail, Old 
Chisholm Trail, and Little Joe 
the Wrangler. 

Flemons sings these songs, 
old and his new original compo- 
sitions, accompanied by his own 
guitar and banjo and sometimes 
a small acoustic combo. They’re 
delivered the same way they 
would have been heard echoing 
over the plains in the 1870s. His 
impressive picking incorporates 
elements of blues, ragtime, and 
jazz, while his clear tenor is full 
of a subtle intensity that makes 
the words and music come to 
brilliant life. 

— By J. poet 


Orquesta Akokan 
Orquesta Akokan (Daptone Records) 
OrQUESA AKOKAN Ay! Mi 
ee i " 

|, madre! Some- 
times I can 
hardly stand 


> how good this 


album is! 


Recorded in the venerable 
Areito Studios in Havana, it 
sounds like the best of the 
best—at times Beny More, at 
times Orquesta Aragon, always 
bang on. And yet, this is all 
new material, written by the 
combination of the lead singer; 
the producer/tres player and 
arranger/pianist, Cuban Jose 
(Pepito) Gomez; and New York- 
ers Jacob Plasse and Michael 
Eckroth, respectively. New York 


and Havana historically have 

had a long-term romance, and 
this recording fans the flames 
and brings back the love. 

Vocalist Pepito Gomez comes 
to the project with years of 
experience as lead singer of 
one of Cuba’s hottest salsa 
bands, Pupy Pedroso y Los Que 
Son Son. He’s got range and 
flexibility and he sings with the 
authority of the great ones. 

Jazz pianist Michael Eckroth’s 
arrangements bring back the 
complexity and virtuosity of the 
great Cuban big bands, yet told 
with rhythms that are accessi- 
ble, brash, and infectious. 

And still these new songs 
have all the lovable elements of 
diverse Cuban genres, infec- 
tious melodies sung by beautiful 
male coros. The lovely flute 
sections harken back to the gen- 
tle charangas of the past, here 
given equal respect with the 
mighty trombones and saxes. 

With the backing of the 
Daptone Record label, which 
is expanding the promise of its 
new soul resurgence, combined 
with production by Latin label 
Chulo, this album creates a new 
establishment in Cuban music, 
which was threatening to disap- 
pear into the horizon with the 
retirement of the Buena Vista 
phenomenon. 

This album is glorious. 

— By Lark Clark 


Neko Case 


Hell On (Anti- Records) 


Hell On, Neko 

Ih | 4 Case’s first 

Jove album in five 
t oh @ years, (set to 
| AP release June 1) 
showcases the artist at maxi- 
mum firepower. Her politics 
and feminism are layered 
throughout the surreal musical 
landscapes. Each song takes 
us along to jungles, ancient 
Amazon, even pirate ships. This 
album feels like pure Neko, 
and yet there is also something 
entirely new. 

These intervening years in- 
cluded a collaboration with k.d. 
lang and Laura Viers, as well 
as another stint with The New 
Pornographers. Somewhere 
along the way, she felt some 
challenges to do things just a 


little differently. 

Sinking more deeply into her 
own role as producer, she chose 
Bjorn Yttling of Peter, Bj6rn & 
John as her co-producer’on half 
the tracks to help push beyond 
her comfort zone, and then 
enlisted a veritable orchestra of 
friends and fellow musicians to 
add to the mix. 

While in Sweden recording 
the aptly titled single Bad Luck, 
Case learned that she had lost 
her home to a fire. There is a, 
for want of a better word, fiery 
quality to this song and to this 
album. It embraces the ongoing 
rage felt in the wake the #Me- 
Too movement, and politics 
at large, but also shows the 
glory and goodness that comes 
through music and communi- 
ty and the beauty that can be 
found, even in the remnants of a 
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burned down house. 

“I’m writing fairy tales, and I 
hear my life story in them, but 
they’re not about me,” Case 
says. I think they’re about all 
of us. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Sweet Old Religion (Lula Records) 
Q reN In pop music, 

3 = anything older 

than last week 


is ancient his- 


tory. One of the 
things that attracts many to folk 
music, perhaps, is less a sense 
of nostalgia than an apprecia- 
tion of stories that take a longer 
arc. It’s less about old than it is 
continuity, and community, and 
of finding our place within that. 

In Sweet Old Religion, Pharis 
sings “the oldest of stories, the 
newest of days gives meaning 
to lovers entwined”. It’s a love 
song, but it’s complicated and, 
true to the genre, tragedy is nev- 
er far away. That’s something 
that Pharis and Jason Romero 
know all too well, still recov- 
ering from a fire that destroyed 
the shop where Jason builds 
his, well, stunning, gorgeous, 
careful banjos. 

It’s easy to read too much 
into that, but this album really 


does feel like a bit of a flight 
from the ashes, a restatement of 
what’s important: the value of 
community, and place, and joy. 

The harmonies are thrilling, 
as is the instrumentation, which 
includes John Reischman on 
mandolin, Josh Rabie on fiddle, 
and Patrick Metzger on bass. 
The material finds them reach- 
ing perhaps a bit more than in 
past releases, maybe laying in 
a bit more drive here and there, 
as on the full-throated Salt and 
Powder. It’s hard to say. Is it 
their best? It could well be, but 
then again, maybe that’s not the 
point. There’s a bigger story 
here. 

— By Glen Herbert 


An Introduction to June Tabor (Topic 


Records) 


| This is acom- 
pilation of June 
| Tabor’s albums 
from her 1976 
Sie, release Airs 

and Graces to 2011’s reunion 
with The Oysterband, Ragged 
Kingdom. It will provide a 
good introduction to a singer 
universally recognized to be one 
of the truly great folksingers of 
the last 40 years. 

Things get underway with 
a jaunty reading of While 


Gamekeepers Lie Sleeping, 
accompanied by the brilliant 
guitar work of Martin Simpson. 
This is immediately followed by 
an unaccompanied and suitable 
haunting version of Eric Bogle’s 
seminal anti-war song And The 
Band Played Waltzing Matilda. 

Shallow Brown, which is 
strongly influenced by Percy 
Grainger’s folksong setting, 
allows her to give full reign to 
her vocal expressiveness, and 
Unicorns is perhaps the prettiest 
of all the songs on offer here. 

This is an outstanding collec- 
tion of some of June Tabor’s 
finest work, which you can only 
be excused from owning if you 
already have all of the record- 
ings represented here. 

— By Tim Readman 


June Tabor 


An Introduction to Anne Briggs (Topic Records) 


Anne Briggs 
| hasn’t record- 
) ed anything 

| new since the 
(fi early 1970s, 
yet still her name continues 


to be dropped whenever any 
discussion of truly remarkable 
interpreters of folksongs occurs. 

Topic has now made this 
compilation of 15 tracks from 
1971’s Anne Briggs: A Collec- 
tion and 1973’s Sing A Song 
For You available, in order to 
give everyone who has missed 
out the chance to catch up. 

Rosemary Lane, Gather- 
ing Rushes In The Month Of 
May, and The Stonecutter Boy 
demonstrate her considerable 
ability to express innuendo and 
bawdy sentiments with effort- 
less and unabashed ease, whilst 
never stooping to coarseness 
and vulgarity. 

She champions the cause of 
working folk on songs such 
as The Recruited Collier and 
The Doffing Mistress, the latter 
being a song of unity amongst 
young female textile workers. 
There are murder ballads such 
as Polly Vaughan and Gathering 
Rushes in the Month of May, 
which give you a heavily mel- 
ancholic kick in the belly as she 
wrenches every emotional drop 
from the narrative. 

No folksong compilation is 
complete without some super- 
natural content and The Cuckoo 
and Young Tambling show that 
Briggs can set the hairs rising 
on the nape of any neck better 
than most and more often than 
anybody. 

Most of this collection fea- 
tures unaccompanied singing 
but Blackwater Side and Go 
Your Way (My Love) feature her 
fluent guitar playing and a few 
later tracks feature the backing 
of the band Ragged Robin, with 
some psychedelic guitar work 
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included. 

If you want to know what 
the fuss is all about then get 
this album. If you don’t then 
perhaps, to misquote from 
Young Tambling, you should 
tear out your ears, and put in 
two ears of wood. 

— By Tim Readman 


Skipinnish | 


The Seventh Wave (Skipinnish Records) 


Skipin- 


“OKRRISH | 
ie : nish are a 


seven-piece 
Scottish band 
that has been 
around since 1999. They play 
a mix of contemporary and 
traditional folk music with an 
emphasis on big ballads. 

The Seventh Wave is their 
seventh studio outing and their 
first since they lost original 
singer Robert Robertson to a 
new band, Tide Lines. There’s 
a strong sense of place in their 
songs, pleasantly rousing and 
nostalgic originals penned 
primarily by accordion player 
Angus MacPhail and Robert- 
son. 

If you’re a fan of rock-ori- 
ented Celtic bonhommes like 
Great Big Sea or Spirit of the 
West you'll find much to like 
here. They’re not breaking 
down the walls by any stretch, 


Qristina Brooke 


but I suspect that’s not their 
goal. They’d go down very 
well at a festival near you this 
summer, please and thank you 
very much! 

— By Richard Thornley 


Dan MacDonald 


Rural/Urban (Independent) 

Dut Wa, «(an Mac- 
Donald is 
from Ironville, 
Cape Breton, 

MM and has been 
Peis fiddle all of his life. 
This is his first solo recording, 


RURAL URBAN 


having previously played in 
bands such as Scumalash and 
North Atlantic Drift. 

As the title suggests, it is 
divided between music played 
in a traditional Cape Breton 
style and tunes arranged with 
a ‘multi-genre, multicultural’ 
feel, which reflects the kind 
of music he is making in 
Toronto. 

In either setting, MacDonald 
shines —his playing is strong 
and bold throughout. It’s safe 
to say that whether you catch 
him at home playing fiddle 
with his family or leading 
a session with people from 
diverse backgrounds in an 
urban venue, you'll not be 
disappointed. 

— By Tim Readman 


Qristina Brooke 


Linger (Independent) 


Qristina is 
likely better 
a known to 
Penguin Eggs 


readers as 
Qristina Bachand, and for her 
work with her brother, Quinn. 
Linger is her first solo record- 
ing, and is a set of unaccom- 
panied fiddle tunes. 

As well as standard fiddling, 
she also employs cross-tuning, 
which produces a wider range 
of pitches and tonalities and 
at times resembles a viola. 


Another variation is the use 
of pizzicato, as featured 

on her own composition Di- 
amond Ring, which creates 
an intimate, delicate sound, 
which brings the listener 
closer into the music. 

This release shows off 
Qristina’s versatility and 
command of her instrument 
and makes for a challenging 
but ultimately rewarding 
listen. 

— By Tim Readman 


Caridwen and 

Greg Spatz 

All Along the Sea (Independent) 
Caridwen 

and Greg 

Spatz aren’t 

exactly 


famous, 
but one might call them 
acoustic music’s power 
couple. Between the two 
of them, the musical chops 
are prodigious, and the 
combination of the two is 
downright intimidating. 

Greg is John Reischman’s 
longtime fiddle player, 
while Caridwen, also a 
fiddler, made a spash with 
the Mighty Squirrel and 
can sing in many languag- 
es. The Spokane, Wash- 
ington-based couple has 
created a 13-song album 
strong on the traditional 
Celtic feel, but much more, 
including klezmer, Acadien 
and even a couple of jazz 
standards. 

Much of the album fea- 
tures a delicate interweav- 
ing, with few overdubs, 
of Caridwen’s fiddle and 
Greg’s beautifully arpeg- 
giated bouzouki playing, 
but the listener is also 
treated to twin fiddles and 
Caridwen’s clawhammer 
banjo playing. 

Caridwen has the perfect 
gentle, clear voice for Celt- 


ic fare, and the traditional 


songs both vocal and instru- 
mentals, are well-curated. 
Anachie Gordon grieves 
over young Jeannie, who 

is forced to marry a rich 
lord but is willing to die 
for her beloved Anachie. 
Handsome Cabin Boy, 
which is about a young girl 
who disguises herself to 
sign on for a voyage, might 
be a relevant song with 
today’s babble over gender 
confusion. The originals, 
including Reel Me Out and 
the haunting twin fiddles of 
Thistletown, stand up with 
the rest. 

The covers of two jazz 
standards, including Smile 
and Between the Devil and 
the Deep Blue Sea, are a 
pleasant surprise. I could 
listen to a whole night of 
her singing from the Great 
American Songbook. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Kongero 


Kom (dimma) 


Some mu- 
sical groups 
are sO 
compelling- 
ly unique 
that they just have to invent 
their own genre. Thus is the 
case with Kongero, Swe- 
den’s leading vocal quartet, 
which performs music they 
refer to as Folk’apella. 


Founded in 2005, 
Kongero consists of Lotta 
Andersson, Emma Bjorling, 
Anna Wikenius, and Anna 
Larsson. On their richly 
rewarding fourth release, 
Kom, the group showcases 
its exquisite signature vocal 
harmonies alongside bold 
new musical directions. 

Accordingly, the group 
takes their inspiration from 
neighbouring countries 
with a polka from Finland, 
an Estonian lullaby, and a 
polska from Norway. They 
also make subtle use of 
contemporary studio and 
arranging techniques to 
take their music to a higher 
level. 

The catchy, spirited TV- 
Vals features some great, 
playful counterpoint, and 
is sure to be an audience 
favourite. Kling Klang 
combines two traditional 
herding songs in the search 
for a lost cow. As the title 
suggests, Finally! is the ful- 
filment of Anna W.’s quest 
for a happy, upbeat song to 
finish the set. 

And what an excellent 
set it is. As they say in 
Swedish, “grattis” to Kon- 
gero! Kongero are playing 
July dates in Ontario and 
Quebec. See www.kongero. 
se for details. 

— By Barry Livingston 
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Aural Borderalis (Independent) 


The 
1 ,900-year- 
old Hadrian’s 


of England, the stone relic, of 
which more than 100 kilome- 
ters remains, comes close to 
the border between England 
and Scotland and is a great 
reminder of the breadth of the 
Roman empire. 

A musical product of the 
area, the five-piece Hadrian’s 
Union is definitely worth 
many listens. The band, 
which has been together 
since 2010, is very much the 
brainchild of singer, guitarist, 
and songwriter Stew Simp- 
son, who has been a constant 
in the quintet in its numerous 
incarnations. 

Like Northumberland, 
where the members reside, 
Hadrian’s Union straddles a 
number of influences from 
both sides of the border. 
With a fiddle and accordion, 
there are elements of Scottish 
Celtic, but they feel just 
as home with English folk 
ballads, a bit of punk, and an 
anti-drinking drinking song, 
where after too many pints of 
brown ale “you can’t stand 
and you cant sit, you’ve lost 
your legs and you’re talking 
shit”. My favourite track is 


the poignant Body To Body, 
with the sage advice: “You 
only live once, take what 
you make it. Like Jonathan 
Seagull soaring in flight.” 
With so many variations of 
feel, strong players, great dy- 
namics, and Simpson’s strong 
voice inflected with the local 
accent, this disc will be worth 
numerous listens. 
— By Mike Sadava 


Ancient Noise (Nine Mile Records) 

The latest 
release from 
Nash- 
ville-based 
blues cat 
Patrick Sweany is a bit of 
a mixed bag, showing off a 
deft hand through a number 
of classic styles that have 
roots in the classic Missis- 
sippi mould, characterized 
by a wild streak through a 
few numbers, while getting 
genuinely classy in the Stax 
fashion later on. 

The lead cut, Old Time 
Ways, kicks off Ancient 
Noise with a funky road- 
house energy, leaning on a 
vocal hook and harmony, 
and some lowdown Delta 
bottleneck. Sweany’s voice 
veers throughout the record, 
and on this number his tone 
is close to legendary Chicago 
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bluesman Luther Allison, while 
the outstanding Up And Down. 
shows a wild streak similar 

to the Rain Dogs-era of Tom 
Waits, a stomp groove that 
settles in on a single change, 
allowing Sweany to get some 
greasy riffs in that feel like 
Chuck Berry takes from 
Taylor Hackford’s Hail! Hail! 
Rock’n’Roll cinematic esca- 
pade. 

Country Loving shows Swea- 
ny’s tender side, on a laid-back, 
soulful ballad, sweetly sung 
with more sensitivity than the 
earlier cuts. 

Sweany’s ability to vocally 
shift through a number of vibes 
gives him a definite adaptabili- 
ty, a flexibility that some other 
artists would love to have, but it 
also might be the thing keeping 
him from embracing a singular 
style. He gets soulful in a Wil- 
son Pickett style, and can cut 
loose and reckless like Bobby 
Bland, and his willingness to 
get wild in his arrangements is 
admirable, but that adaptability 
contributes to making Ancient 
Noise the aforementioned mixed 
bag; excellent cuts across a 
variety of styles, but ultimately 
missing that common, identifi- 
able touch that separates artists 
from the pack. 

— By Michael Dunn 


Birds of Chicago 
Love in Wartime (Signature Sounds) 

Birds of 
Chicago, the 
husband-and- 
wife team of Ali 
Russell and JT 
Nero, have released their fourth 


Bee ot Oncags 


studio album, Love in Wartime. 
The soulful delivery of both 
voices, as well as Nero’s guitar, 
has captured much of the duo’s 
beloved live show chemistry. 
The soft plucking of the banjo 
and spiritual humming of Rus- 
sell open the album in a gentle 
interlude that highlights why the 


duo is often placed on a gospel 
stage at festivals. The rest of 
the album is a mix of energetic, 
pop-tinged tunes and soul-in- 
fused ballads, yet still feels like 
a call to worship of sorts. 

There is an open-heartedness 
about this record, a call to 
hope, that has one believing in 
the power of music to ignite 
something good. In a recent 
interview with the Chicago 
Tribune, Nero speaks of trying 
to get out from under a sense of 
vague dread brought on more 
by the state of things in general 
rather than any particular polit- 
ical happening. This record has 
the warmth, fun, and energy to 
be the perfect antidote. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Amy Goddard 
Green is the Colour (Independent) 

The centrepiece for this six- 

Moa) song, min- 
ing-themed EP 
is Remembering 
Ne Aberfan, about 
Ph, the collapse 

of a British Coal Board spoil 
tip above the Welsh village of 
Aberfan in 1966, which killed 
116 children and 28 adults as it 
engulfed the local school and 
other buildings. 

The opening track, Green Is 
The Colour, is about the copper 
mines of Devon, which also 


produced arsenic, the result of 


which were inevitably tragic. 
Bob Dylan’s North Country 
Blues, an examination of the 
perils of life in a mining com- 
munity, is also given an outing. 
Merle Travis’s Dark as a 
Dungeon, a lament about the 
dangers of being a coal miner, is 
also featured. The instrumenta- 
tion is simple if not plain— gui- 
tar and fiddle —and the perva- 
sive mood is one of sadness and 
loss. The sentiments hit home 
but stronger vocal performances 
would have helped lift it out of 
the ‘worthy but dull’ category. 
— By Tim Readman 


The Fretless 

Live From the Art Farm (Independent) 

= The Fretless’s 
§ fourth album 

® features Eric 

= Wright (cello), 


(fiddie, viola), Karrnnel Saw- 
itsky (fiddle, viola), and Ben 


iam 


TheFretless 4, =. 


cs ) 4 


Plotnick (fiddle, viola). It was 
recorded in front of a live audi- 
ence at the Artfarm recording 
studio in New York state. 

It features mainly traditional 
tunes with a smattering of orig- 
inals, featuring their now trade- 
mark treatment of progressively 
arranged instrumentals, under- 
pinned with chopping rhythms 
and syncopated grooves. 

Highlights include Maggie’s 
Set, with its driving fiddling, 
and The Killavil Fancy, with its 
classic chamber orchestra feel. 

The Templehouse/The Holy 
Land shows off the marvellous 
ensemble playing and individ- 
ual virtuosity of these lads to 
great effect. Another very strong 
release from these unique pur- 
veyors of ‘progressive chamber 
trad’ music. 

— By Tim Readman 


Crystal Shawanda 
VooDoo Woman (New Sun Records) 

If I knew 
more of Crystal 
Shawanda’s tal- 
ents, I'd know 
that this red-hot 
country star was first exposed 
to the country music played by 
her parents from her home on 
Little Current’s Wikwemikong 
Reserve. 

And if I knew her even better, 
I’d understand that she simul- 
taneously absorbed the blues at 
a tender age by listening to her 
oldest brother crank his blues 
records in the basement as she’d 
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try to replicate the space 
between Muddy Waters, Etta 
James, Koko Taylor, and Big 
Mama Thornton from her 
perch at the top of the stairs. 

So, it was with an appreci- 
ation for her award-winning 
accomplishments in the 
country genre that so totally 
unprepared me for the raw, 
feral blues power that drives 
the 10-track VooDoo Woman. 
Who knew she could dig so 
deep to literally redefine so 
many classics, giving them 
such fresh legs? 

Baby sound effects aside, 
her opening assault on Wang 
Dang Doodle/Smokestack 
Lightnin’ launches a throaty 
growl and a ferocious energy 
level that could intimidate 
Howlin’ Wolf. Listen as she 
taps into blues powerhouse 
Big Mama Thornton, tackling 
Ball and Chain (with a Tom- 
my Stillwell cameo on guitar) 
and her sacrosanct Hound 
Dog with requisite menace. 

Equal to the task, she has 
surrounded herself with cut- 
to-the-bone musicians who 
burn with the same passion 
for the music: guitarist 
Dewayne Strobel, harpist Ste- 
phen Hanner, bassists Dave 
Roe and Michael Dearing, 
and drummers Louis Winfield 
and Darren James. Dana 
Robbins adds the scorch of 
saxophone as he does on the 
slow simmer of Ball and 
Chain. 

The title track steals a page 
from Koko Taylor, leaning 
on Hanner’s screaming harp 
and Strobel’s sinewy guitar. 
She changes gears with a 
smoldering version of Etta 
James’s I’d Rather Go Blind, 
lifted all the higher by Peter 
Keys’s B3 and her backup 
singers (Vickie Hampton, 
Quisha Wint) as Strobel adds 
more icing to the cake. Her 
own Trouble detours from 


the rich blues vein slightly 
while Cry Out For More 
proves less distinctive than 
the bulk of this material. 
Larry Grisham’s /’// Always 
Love You proves perfect for 
Shawanda, guitarist Stoeb- 
el, and her backup singers. 
Dorothy Moore’s Misty Blue 
retains its original soul sheen 
while a return to Smokestack 
Lightnin’ via Bluetrain offers 
a haunting closer—the verita- 
ble post-coital cigarette. 

— By Eric Thom 


Doc Watson 


Live at Club 47 (Yep Roc Records) 


poc watson This live 
at set was 


FS el S recorded in 
seg 1963, and 
“LIVEAT CLUB 47 while Doc 
turned 40 that year he was 
still growing into his solo ca- 
reer. Club 47 was in Harvard 
Square in Cambridge, MA, 

a club that Ralph Rinzler 
was associated with. Watson 
went there at his urging, as 
did so many of the greats 
who Rinzler brought north, 
including Gary Davis and 
John Hurt. Jim Kweskin ran 
a hootenanny there, often 
including Maria Muldaur 
and Joan Baez. Dave Van 
Ronk wrote that “Club 47 
was the hip room...and I had 
the impression that they felt 
that if they hired me, they’d 
be letting down the side.” 
Bob Dylan slipped onstage 
between sets in 1961 just so 
he could say that he played 
there. 

This recording preceded 
Watson’s first performance 
at Newport by five months, 
the moment he truly entered 
the U.S. national conscious- 
ness. The audience in the 
room would have seen him 
as somewhat exotic. He was 
yet to release an album — The 
Doc Watson Family came out 


a couple of months later, and he 
didn’t release a solo record until 
1964—so he was still some- 
thing of an unknown quantity. 

The songs are familiar, but 
he’s playing a broader character 
onstage than he did even just 
a few years later. Especially in 
the later years, he would often 
say from stage that what you 
see is what you get, that he’s no 
different in front of an audience 
than he would be in his living 
room. But, in this performance, 
he’s playing things up a bit—his 
accent a bit broader than we’re 
familiar with, and his deference 
a bit deeper than maybe feels 
comfortable. 

He takes a second shot at in- 
troducing “I am a Pilgrim,” and 
it otherwise lacks some of the 
raw emotion that he ultimately 
was to bring to it. That’s a song 
he felt so deeply that, in his 
later years, could bring a tear to 
his eye. In this performance, it’s 
not quite there yet. It feels sac- 
rilegious to say that. This is Doc 
Watson after all, and it’s simply 
not possible to overstate how 
wonderful he was, how charm- 
ing he was, and how much he 
brought to audiences. 

The set is lovely, of course — 
again, this is Doc—and his flat- 
picking as remarkable as ever. 
Some of his signature tunes, 
including Black Mountain Rag 
and Deep River Blues are fully 


formed. He even seems a bit 
giddy, and it’s easy to wonder 
if that’s because of what the 
trip may have meant, 1.e., as an 
early foray north at a moment 
when his career was really 
starting to take off. That said, if 
someone hasn’t heard of Watson 
and is looking for an introduc- 
tion, the better recording is 
1971’s Doc Watson On Stage. 
— By Glen Herbert 


The Once 
Time Enough (independent) 

The Once 
blew out of 
Newfoundland 
about eight 


nae years ago with 


fearless vocals and amazing- 
ly strong harmonies. They 


toured, they practised, they 
wrote. 

On Time Enough, their 
fourth release, Phil Churchill, 
Geraldine Hollett, and Andrew 
Dale continue to build on those 
performing strengths while 
pushing into new territories ex- 
ploring with horns, organs, sax, 
and bass clarinets. A little less 
of their traditional background 
comes through here but we 
see their pop sensibilities being 
flexed. 

The songs are strong, they 
sound great together, and the 
musicians are fully committed 
to the songs. Time Enough de- 
livers an experience you want to 
repeat as soon as it’s over. 

It’s a lovely piece of work 
from a band that continues 
to grow in musicianship and 
confidence and there is nothing 
here to hold them back. It’s a 
pleasure to observe their musi- 
cal journey every year or two. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Mama’s Broke 
Count the Wicked (Independent) 

At a first 
casual lis- 
ten, this disc 
sounds like, 


well, another 
old-time album, with a touch of 
Quebecois. Yes, the two women 


in Halifax-based Mama’s 
Broke play plenty of fiddle and 
clawhammer banjo, but this is 
a totally contemporary offering 
that’s as dark as December. 

Take the song titles alone: 
Dirty Mattresses, Wrecking 
Need, and my favourite, an 
instrumental called Revulsion 
(Black Bile). And then the 
lyrics, with lines such as “/ 
stand by and watch you fuck 
who you despise,” and “in my 
head I'll never be alone with 
them hungry little voices from 
an evil’s done.” There’s a song 
about a hanging on Black Rock 
Beach, an alcoholic promising 
to marry her lover as long as 
he doesn’t “ask me to put the 
bottle away”. 

The music fits the lyrical 
content, the mostly minor keys, 
Lisa Maria’s droning fiddle, 
and the tight harmonies she and 
Amy Lou spin. 

They are both adept at their 
instruments, and write some 
great melodies, occasionally 
using unusual time signatures 
such as 13/8. They’ve already 
won a Canadian Folk Music 
Award, and their future is much 
brighter than the themes they 
tackle. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Tim Edey 

How Did You Know? (Gnatbite Records) 
Ballads, fiddle 

tunes, blues, 


and even a little 
‘ee jazz. There’s a 
“mishmash of 
styles here from one of Celtic 
music’s finest, and he makes it 
all work with a little help from a 
host of friends. 

Edey is a world-renowned 
multi-instrumentalist who has 
toured with many big names— 
The Chieftains, Christy Moore, 
and Natalie McMaster to name 
three. He’s best known for his 
mastery of the melodeon and 
guitar but he effortlessly glides 
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onto the piano bench or grabs 
a bass on this tune or that 
song depending on his col- 
laborators, a Who’s Who from 
Celtic powerhouse folk bands 
such as Altan, Cappercaile, 
and Session A9. 

The recording starts with 
a set of three tunes, Box and 
Fiddle Party, with Gordon 
Gunn on fiddle and some 
jazzy scat singing from 
Scottish songstress Lizabett 
Russo tossed in for good 
measure. It’s immediately 
followed by some acoustic 
blues, a tribute to claustro- 
phobia— The Elevator Blues. 
And it carries on from there, 
alternating between instru- 
mentals and songs. It’s a fine 
mix of mostly kinda sorta tra- 
ditional folk from a masterful 
musician. 

— By Eric Rosenbaum 


Fru Skaggerak 
Ankerdram (GO" Danish Folk Music) 
Everyone’s 
| favourite 
pan-Scandi- 
| navian trio 

=| is back with 
their eagerly awaited second 
release, Ankerdram. Multi-in- 


strumentalists Elise Hildrum, 
Anna Lindblad, and Maja 
Jacobsen have established 
themselves amongst audienc- 
es in Europe and Canada, so 


Fru Skaggerak 


the timing is perfect for the 

arrival of this fine recording 
and a round of summer con- 
certs to follow. 

No time is wasted as the 
group launches into a spirited 
halling dance tune from 
western Norway, harmonized 
beautifully between the three 
fiddlers. 

Even though the next tune, 
Krdfta, sounds Swedish, it is 
actually by American fiddler 
David Greely, who was in- 
spired by his love of Swedish 
music and a crayfish feast. 

All three musicians are also 
talented singers, as evidenced 
on two Danish ballads, Kong 
Vallivan and Lille Snaps. 

There is even a tune written 
for a new sofa by Anna 
Lindblad, appropriately titled 
The New Couch Two-Step!. 
Brudevals (Bridal Waltz), 
featuring Elise Hildrum on 
recorder, is here given the 
Fru Skaggerak treatment — 
more “late-night session, less 
romance”’. 

This thoroughly enjoyable 
CD whizzes by in a flash, and 
before you know it, it’s time 
to hit the repeat button again. 
More Fru Skaggerak, please! 
Fru Skaggerak are playing 
August dates in Ontario and 
Quebec. See www.fruskag- 
gerak.com for details. 

— By Barry Livingston 
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Brenda Navarrete 
Mi Mundo (Alma Records) 

There was a 
time when it 
was sacrilege 
for a woman 


to play bata 
drums. Sacred in the Yoruba 
tradition of Santeria, drumming 
by women was a definite no-go. 
As Cuba has been a refuge for 
the West African practice, it has 
also been a leader in advancing 
equality for women, so there is 
symmetry, and irony, in being 
both discouraged and encour- 
aged in this area of music. 

Brenda Navarrete represents 
a new generation of women 
drummers and her matter-of- 
fact assertion is greeted with 
delight, for Navarrete brings not 
only excellence of technique to 
her drumming, but emotion and 
invention. 

Navarrete is a graduate of 
Cuba’s formidable conserva- 
tory system, with its rigorous 
performance standards. She 
has played with many Cuban 
artists and guested on bata and 
vocals on the Juno-nominated 
Contumbao, the latest album 
from Cuban-Canadian pianist 
Hilario Duran. 

On her debut album Mi 
Mundo she displays her love 
of a broad range of music she 
considers her influences: Duke 
Ellington, Celia Cruz, Sarah 
Vaughan, Take 6, as well as 
Santeria ritual and straight- 


ahead salsa. 

The greatest surprise is Bren- 
da’s rich singing voice and her 
arrangements of vocal harmo- 
nies. Unexpected turns contin- 
ually pop up in her well-crafted 
choruses. 

Navarrete’s joy in the music, 
her strong presentation, and 
the precision of her percussion 
announce that this is the debut 
of an artist who is here to stay. 

— By Lark Clark 


Annie Sumi 
In the Unknown (Independent) 

Every once 
in a while in 
folk music, 
one hears some 


curmudgeon 

musing on the future of said 
folk music. 

But like most things in life, 
the future is in good hands, 
the music is getting better and 
stronger with each generation. 

So if you’d like to hear the fu- 


ture of contemporary Canadian 


folk music, take a listen to the 
sophomore release from North- 
ern Ontario’s Annie Sumi. 


Born, as they say, with the 
gift of a golden voice —and not 
being afraid to use it— Annie 
presents 10 lovely tunes in a 
pleasingly delivered assortment 
of moods and topics, from 
walking downtown in the eve- 
ning in the city to moving away 
from loved ones to get a job, 
to reiterating the importance of 
protecting the Earth. 

Annie’s ethereal vocal deliv- 
ery is augmented by lovely and 
also ethereal arrangements fea- 
turing trumpet, waterphone, and 


a string quartet where necessary. 


It’s a lovely little collection of 
heartfelt songs delivered in the 
most pleasant of ways. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Sean Burns & Lost 
Country 


Music For Taverns, Bars, and Honky 


Tonks (Independent) 


Winni- 
peg-based Sean 
Burns’s fifth 
disc harkens 
back to a time 
in Alberta, Saskatchewan, or 
Manitoba when blue-collar 
entertainment was found in vast 
taverns and beer parlours filled 
with round tables covered in 
red, orange, or green terrycloth 
and beer came in trays of draft 
glasses. 

The music, too, has a retro 
feel to it: melodic but with 
the no-nonsense edge that 
rock’n’roll and rockabilly added 
to country in the 1950s and 
60s. The songs are punchy and 
get to the point fast, like they 
had to be to get on AM radio in 
those days. 

Burns has a distinctive voice, 
exaggerated in the way of Elvis 
Presley but with a dab of irony 
that suits these drinkin’ and 
hurtin’ songs. 

Some of the best tracks are 
My Old Self, a Burns-penned 
uptempo cut that makes the 
best use of backing musicians 


Harry Stinson, Bernie Thies- 
sen, Joanna Miller, and Chris 
Scruggs; Farewell Parties 
(written by Dan Russell), and 
Don't Play With Fire (co-written 
with Sara Bleackley) but all are 
worth a listen and all have their 
individual sound produced by 
guitar whiz Grant Siemens and 
recorded and mixed by Scott 
Franchuk, both of whom do a 
fine job. 

A good, tough, in-your-face 
disc. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Kyle Carey 

The Art of Forgetting (Riverboat UK Music) 

g =. This isn’t your 

§ usual traditional 

a Celtic journey. 

 Carey’s voice 
#3 is light and the 

instrumentation tasty, but don’t 


be fooled. Linger a while, listen 
to lyrics, explore arrangements, 
and discover a unique musical 
style. Carey blends literary, 
Celtic, and Appalachian tradi- 
tions into “Gaelic Americana’. 
Carey’s got cred when it 
comes to her musical histo- 
ry, having been awarded a 
Fulbright Scholarship to study 
Gaelic language and music 
in Cape Breton, NS. She then 
spent two years at Sabhal Mor 
Ostaig, a Gaelic college on the 
Isle of Skye, where she studied 
Scottish traditional singing with 
Christine Primrose. Add in a 
deep understanding of blue- 
grass, gospel, and jazz as well 
as a degree in literature and 
you're starting to understand 


the roots of Carey’s Gaelic 
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Americana. 

Carey’s lyrics are influ- 
enced by Appalachian folk- 
tale, dustbowl narrative, the 
Old and New Testaments, and 
Greek mythology. Musically, 
the album reflects Carey’s 
varied interests. 

For instance, track two, 
Siubhail a Ruin, is a foot-tap- 
ping, jazzy interpretation of 
an Irish ballad with the re- 
frain translated into Scottish 
Gaelic. Trumpet and sax are 
flavourful, giving the song a 
clean and soulful atmosphere. 
Pert a Beul, the penultimate 
track, is a Scottish Gaelic 
mouth music song, to which 
Carey’s voice seems particu- 
larly suited. 

The album was recorded in 
Louisiana and produced by 
Cajun fiddle and banjo aficio- 
nado Dirk Powell. Carey was 
joined by Rhiannon Gid- 
dens (backing vocals), John 
McCusker (fiddle), and Mike 
McGoldrick (flute). 

— By Jackie Bell 


Strings and Jokes, Live in Bremen 
1977 (Made in Germany Music) 

ee | This album 
is like an 


overdue 


encounter 


\ with an old 


friend. If you’re unfamil- 

iar with Redbone, he is a 
moustachioed, fedora-wear- 
ing crooner whose repertoire 
is almost exclusively tunes 
from early Tin Pan Alley, (not 
to be confused with Redbone, 
the ’70s rock band). 

His background remains 
mysterious. His early appear- 
ances were at the Mariposa 
Folk Festival but his bio says 
he’s American. Redbone 
didn’t burst on the music 
scene so much as amble, in 
1975, with his debut LP On 
The Track. 


The cover was iconic with 
its Merrie Melodies singing 
and dancin’ frog. In fact, 
many of the songs here are 
from the debut, including My 
Walkin’ Stick, Ain't Misbe- 
havin’, and Polly Wolly Doo- 
dle, plus songs from his other 
early records: Diddie Wa 
Diddie, Champagne Charlie, 
and Please Don’t Talk About 
Me When I’m Gone. 

If you’re a fan, you likely 
know these songs by heart. 
This CD includes two 1977 
shows in two venues taped 
by Radio Bremen, one with 
Redbone and a tuba player, 
the other solo. 

Take note: five of the songs 
appear twice on this 16-song 
CD but the performances 
are quite distinct. And the 
sound is impeccable, like it 
was recorded last week. As 
for the jokes? They’re not 
really there as such, although 
there’s much laughter in the 
audience. That’s OK because 
Redbone’s smooth-as-gravel 
voice is strong, the guitar 
playing is terrific, so is his 
harmonica playing, and, of 
course, there are mouth trum- 
pet solos galore. 

— By Eric Rosenbaum 


Ye Vagabonds (inglenook Records) 

Car- 
low-born, 
Dublin-based 
brothers 
Brian and 
Diarmuid MacGloinn, who 
form Ye Vagabonds, have put 
together a record of beautiful, 
mostly original, ballads that 
show off the lovely vocal 
harmonies that seemingly 
can only be accomplished by 
siblings. 

Joined on the album by 
Alain MacFadden (vocals, 
harmonium, mandolin) and 
Nicholas Cooper (violin, 


viola, string arrangements) Ye 
Vagabonds has a sound that is . 
simultaneously timeless yet 
youthful and new. 

Standout tracks: Lowlands of 
Holland (nominated for Best 
Traditional Track at the BBC 
Radio 2 Folk Awards), Song 
Not Forgotten, and Half Blind 
weave subtle yet familiar tales 
overlaid by delicate and mini- 
malistic instrumentation. 

Showing the influences of 
both Irish traditions and a late- 
60s folk revival vibe, this band 
has created a truly listenable 
album that pushes Irish folk in 
new directions while maintain- 
ing a strong tie to its past. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Various Artists 
Hummingbirds & Helicopters Vol. 1: A 


Benefit for South Texas (Free Dirt Records) 


cop 
we 


ae a 


Compila- 
tions are tricky 
business. A 
producer could 


choose a bunch 


of cuts from artists with similar 
styles, sequence them to their 
own Satisfaction, and still come 
up with a mélange that reduces 
the work of the individual artists 
to mere singles. There’s a thread 
running through Jolie Holland’s 
Hummingbirds & Helicopters 


that goes beyond the like-mind- 
ed artists she assembled to 


contribute songs to her benefit 


record for Hurricane Harvey 
relief. Relying on songs of the 
Gulf Coast while tugging differ- 
ent stylistic strings throughout, 
Holland has struck some roots 
music gold in crafting a compi- 


lation that sounds like an album, 


rather than a hastily assembled 
casting call. 

The standout cuts are numer- 
ous, from Holland’s opening 
number, a gritty take on Randy 
Newman’s Louisiana 1927 
that feels like a raft through 
the swamp, Holland’s dark and 
reedy violin tone setting up a 
counterpoint to an easy, loose 
groove punctuated by a trickling 
glockenspiel and carried by 
Holland’s airy, soulful vocal. 
The Dean Ween Group hits a 
quicker pace with their faithful 
take on Jimmy Webb’s Galves- 
ton, tight to the °70’s AM radio 
arrangement that helped Glen 
Campbell make it a hit. Another 
early standout is Sam Cohen’s 
take on Willie Nelson’s One 
Day At A Time, a slice of sunny 
country rock that feels pulled 
out of a California polaroid, 
with a lazy four beat and the 
bass right out front in the mix, 
but never overdone. It feels a 
bit like The Basement Tapes if 
they’d been cut in Guy Clark’s 
kitchen. Iva Dawn’s Are You 


Down almost has a Massive At- 
tack feel off the kick, although 
it gets more organic as the band 
falls in, with sweaty tremolo 
guitar and the rhythm section in 
a tight stutter groove. Myshkin 
Warbler’s Flood Blues is the 
coolest curveball, one of the 
most soulful vocal performanc- 
es on the record, over rhythmic 
drums, bowed upright bass, and 
funereal second line horns, its 
melody reminiscent of St. James 
Infirmary without borrowing 
too heavily from a song that’s 
covered far too often. Leslie 
Stevens’ arrangement of Tom 
Petty’s Southern Accents gives 
the classic a sawdust-theatre 
vibe, timely in its selection and 
really proves that every rock n’ 
roll song can be a country song 
in the right hands. 

Hummingbirds & Helicopters 
is exactly what compilations 
should be, a collection with a 
commonality in the vibe, where 
it feels like the musicians all 
recorded the songs in the same 
room. Holland’s choices for art- 
ists to feature, and those artist’s 
performances are eye-opening, 
showing once again that there 
will always be bands from the 
underground who ought to see 
above the water line. 

— By Michael Dunn 


Old Salt Union 
Old Salt Union (Compass) 

There are two 
strands in string 
band music, 
traditional and 
the other one. 


This is clearly well within the 
other one, taking the traditions 
on a bit farther down the road 
and around the corner. 

The players are young whip- 
persnappers all. They know the 
geography of their instruments, 
and no doubt their neighbour’s, 
too. The result is music that is 
virtuosic, at times challenging, 
and always delightful. They 
have been brought forward by 
the incomparable Alison Brown, 
and in this age of plenty; where 
it can be difficult to know where 
to look, her label— Compass 
Records—is where to look. 

She has a fantastic ear, it goes 
without saying, and doesn’t just 
record people but is involved 
from soup to nuts, bringing 
out the best in them. All that is 
brought to bear in this release, 
the band’s first with Compass. 

There’s some humour on this 
disc, as with the lovely title 
Flatt Baroque. (Get it?!) There’s 
some quirkiness as well, as with 
the cover of Paul Simon’s You 
Can Call Me Al. It all works 
and then some. Well worth your 
attention for all of that: musi- 
cianship, perspective, big ideas, 
and fun. The track Madam Plum 
is proving a bit of a hit for the 
band, getting some good rota- 
tion in streaming radio. 

— By Glen Herbert 


Cousin Harley 
Blue Smoke: The Music Of MerleTravis 


(Little Pig Records) 


If you’re a fan 
of the muscu- 
lar rockabilly 
Gretsch guitar 


stylings of Bri- 
an Setzer (of Stray Cats fame), 
there’s another guy you’ve gotta 
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Wanted 


As of September 2019, 
Penguin Eggs’ editor 
and publisher Roddy 
Campbell intends to 
retire. He is now looking 
for a self-motivated in- 
dividual with a profound 
passion and knowledge 
of all aspects of folk and 
roots music to take over 
this successful quarterly 
publication. 

The numerous skills it 
takes to run this maga- 
zine can be taught—the 
dedication cannot. 

All the same, proficiency 
in InDesign, Photoshop, 
and Adobe’s Creative 
Suite is a definite asset. 
Interested? Write to the 
editor at penguineggs@ 
shaw.ca or to Penguin 
Eggs Magazine Lid., 
Box 4009, South Ed- 
monton, Edmonton, AB, 
T6E 4S8. 
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hear: Vancouver guitarist and 
singer Paul Pigat, better known 
under the recording alias of 
his trio, Cousin Harley. Pigat’s 
playing is as fluid as Setzer’s 
but incorporates more of a 


country and country/swing feel. 


He’s also a pretty fine singer. 

He’s worked with Jakob 
Dylan, Neko Case and Carolyn 
Mark but his main focus since 
about 2002 has been Cousin 
Harley (B’Hiki Bop in 2013, 
It’s A Sin in 2010, Hillbilly 
Madness in 2006, Jukin’ in 
2002, and the mellower Boxcar 
Campfire under his own name 
in 2009). He’s also made three 
instructional rockabilly guitar 
DVDs. 

This latest disc is a tribute to 
country legend Merle Travis, 
featuring a dozen of his songs 
done in rockabilly style—a 
fitting tribute to the legend on 
his 100th birthday. There’s lots 
of fine guitar picking and great 
songs for him to wrap his voice 
around in what may be his best 
outing yet. The backing duo of 
Keith Picot on bass and Jesse 
Cahill on drums are equally 
adept. A fine disc by some fine 
players. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Skinny Dyck & 
Friends 


Twenty One-Nighters (Independent) 


SKINNY DYCK & FRIENDS 
TWENTY ONE-NIGHTERS 


Ryan (Skinny) 
Dyck is a steel 
guitar player 
from Leth- 


bridge, AB. He 
plays mostly around town and 
has visiting musicians sit in 
with his band. 

‘Hmm...here’s an idea. How 
*bout I ask some of my favou- 
rite Western Canadian folk and 
country roots songwriters to 
record a song of theirs with me 
and my band?’ 

Mr. Dyck spent nine months 
pursuing that idea. In the end, 
20 friends joined him. They 


spent one evening with each 
song, and lo and behold—20 
pretty good previously unre- 
leased songs were recorded next 
door to a home-town pizzeria. 
It’s a long and varied list of 
artists taking the lead on each of 
their songs: John Wort Hannam, 


~ Carolyn Mark, Tom Phillips, 


Dave McCann, Carter Felker, 
Scott Macleod, Leeroy Stagger 
with Mariel Buckley, just to 
name seven. 

Ryan had a great idea. He 
pulled it off in style. He was 
tasteful and judicious in his use 
of his steel guitar and in back- 
ing up the 20 featured artists. 

Twenty One-Nighters is not 
ground-breaking in style or 
content but it is a lovely com- 
pilation that shows off the best 
spirit of a musical community 
and serves as. a terrific introduc- 
tion to some very, very good 
performers from Alberta and 
Western Canada. Thanks a lot, 
Mr. Dyck; Twenty One-Nighters 
is a great listen. 

— By les siemieniuk 


I’m With Her 
See You Around (Rounder Records) 
With the obvi- 
_ ous pedigree of 
: = cach member of 
= the folk-roots 
supergroup I’m 
With Her, it was never in doubt 
that their first full-length record 
would be good. Sara Watkins, 
Sarah Jarosz, and Aoife O’ Don- 


ovan have come together and 
created a record that more than 
lives up to the anticipation cre- 
ated by several EPs and tours 
featuring one anothers’ songs 
and some superlative covers. 

The 12 tracks on See You 
Around shine with the unbeat- 
able three-part harmonies and 
hefty instrumental capabilities 
these three women have devel- 
oped over long careers, delving 
into a wide range of genres, 
other collaborations, and differ- 
ing roles within their own bands 
and projects. 

While each member of I’m 
With Her has her own solo 
success, the interplay of their 
voices and their instruments 
has the intimate feel of a family 
band, including those magical 
sibling-like harmonies. 

This fully co-written album 
creates a picture of female 
strength and solidarity in the 
form of seamless collaboration 
and awareness of one another’s 
every breath and note. From the 
ethereal and delicate seduction 
of Ryland (Under the Apple 
Tree) to the sassy testing of 
their chops on the instrumental 
Waitsfield to the quietly fierce 
accusations towards an unfaith- 
ful lover on Close it Down, 
this album comes together to 
cement I’m With Her into a 
single, and important, musical 
entity that is definitely greater 
than the sum of its parts. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Sver 
Fryd (Folkhall Records) 


A five-piece 


eh. 


) Norwegian 
SiER 


band, Sver is 


ay yw & musician’s 
band. Their 


name means joy. Their tunes 


ma 
On ., 


are fun and their musicianship 
is stellar. 

The fiddler, Olav Luksengard 
Mjelva, wrote eight of the 11 
tunes on the album. The first 
track, Lompa k@yre traktor 
(Lompa drives a tractor), is 
described on the CD jacket 
as “One man, one tractor—a 
dream comes true.” The piece 
starts with a single fiddle, soon 
joined by viola, accordion, gui- 
tar, and percussion. The sound 
is joyous, the beat strong. One 
could imagine a farmer with his 
heavy, old boots climbing off 
his tractor and dancing through 
the fields. 

Jens Linell, the band’s 
percussionist, wrote Falsk 
vals, translated as false waltz. 
Keep in mind, the boys in the 
band describe the piece as “a 
drummer’s idea of a waltz”. Its 
brisk pace and changing time 
signatures might make it hard 
to dance a true waltz, but the 
crashing symbols in combina- 
tion with soaring accordion and 
fiddle show a bit of the band’s 
musical mischief. 

Mjelva wrote a tribute to the 
Shetland Folk Festival entitled 


Total Carnage. The accordion 
starts with a light and happy 
touch but soon the percussion 
enters like thunder. The strings 
join in with a happy and frenetic 
refrain. From the sound of it, 
the Shetland Folk Festival is 
one not to be missed. 

The other members of Sver 
are Leif Ingvar Rangien (dia- 
tonic accordion), Anders Hall 
(fiddle and viola), and Adam 
Johansson (guitar). Just for fun, 
check out the video of their 
title track, www.sverfolk.com. 
Fryd, the video, can only have 
been conceived of, and edited, 
by a percussionist. The track’s 
timing against old film of ski 
ballet and women exercising is 
nothing short of a wonder. 

— By Jackie Bell 


Murder Murder 
Wicked Lines and Veins (Independent) 
ae I haven’t yet 
done a body 
: pease count for the 
" latest Murder 
B Murder disc, 
but I’m sure it’s through the 
roof. There’s the five daughters, 
the sharecropper’s boss, and 
don’t forget Waylon Green— “/f 
I could bring that Waylon Green 
back to life again, I'd do so just 
to kill him twice.” And then 
there’s the Reesor County Fugi- 
tive, who has “flushed the lights 
out of many sets of eyes.” And 
Irene. Oh, Irene, who has made 


off with the ill-gotten fortune, 
and we know what the refrain 
from Goodnight Irene refers to 
when the protagonist catches up 
to her. 

Get the picture? This is what 
you'd expect from a collection 
of 11 murder ballads: unrelent- 
ing darkness. Every story tells 
a picture of death, destruction, 
and revenge, and they’re all 
good stories, with memorable 
characters, images, and twists. 
Like short novels crammed into 
three or four minutes. 

This six-piece band from Sud- 
bury can sure play as well as 
write. They have coined a term: 
bloodgrass. It’s a high-energy 
conglomeration of bluegrass, 
old-time, and alt-country, 
acoustic instruments with drums 
pounding out the rhythm to all 
of the mayhem. There’s a touch 
of Old Crow Medicine Show 
here, but more unbridled. Lead 
singer Sam Cassio always has 
an edge to his voice, which is 
totally appropriate for edgy 
songs. 

The advenures of Murder 
Murder haven’t been only in the 
songs. The band had to cut short 
a cross-Canada tour a couple of 
years back when their van was 
totalled after being blown into 
the ditch by a Saskatchewan 
wind storm. May you stay out 
of the ditch, and keep the may- 
hem in the songs. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Andy Hall and Roos- 
evelt Collier 
Let the Steel Play (independent) 

LET THE Remember 

13m 00\ae Josh Graves? 

ms How about Tut 
Taylor? Or Paul 
Franklin? For 
anyone other than guitar geeks, 
the names conjure something 
like memories, if not quite 
formed enough to warrant the 
term. 

They are all steel guitar 
players, meaning they played 
guitars with a piece of steel. 
Slide players. Which means that 
they were side players, playing 
second to their more popular 
band mates: Earl Scruggs, John 
Hartford, and every country 
singer you ve ever heard. 

Jerry Douglas is the only 
slide player who really gained 
a spotlight of his own, though 
the style of playing traces a long 
line through popular music and 
international geography — it 
comes from Hawaiian styles, 
though the Dobro was created 
by Slovakians: the Dopyera 
brothers, John and Emil. 

Because we only seem to 
know about slide playing tan- 
gentially rather than straight on, 
there’s a bit of mystery within 
it, and that mystery is at the 
heart of this recording by Andy 
Hall and Roosevelt Collier, two 
slide players who met a few 
years ago while performers on a 
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music cruise. 

Hall is the Dobro player of 
the Infamous Stringdusters, and 
while he plays across genres, 
his entré was bluegrass. Collier 
is a blues player. The tracks 
here take in all of that territory 
and then some. 

Close to the top of the pro- 
gram, they ease us in with a 
beautifully poetic take on Maid- 


en’s Prayer. And then they’re 
off. There are some sharp edges 
and left turns along the way but 
it’s a wonderful collection of 
material. 

You can get a bit precious and 
find all those threads in here— 
rock and the blues, country and 
bluegrass, Hartford to Hen- 
drix—though better is just to let 
all the echoes wash over you. 


In any event, it deserves your 
attention. Slide playing isn’t 
really a novelty, after all. Those 
guys were some of the hardest 
workers in show business. 

— By Glen Herbert 


Various Artists 

The Real sound of Folk Music (Topic) 
Now there’s 

an atten- 


_ tion-grabbing 
LE ey : title for a 
+l double disc. 
And does such a proud boast 
stand up? Well, any record- 
ing that opens with tracks by 
Dick Gaughan (Both Sides The 
Tweed), Nic Jones (Canadee- 
i-o) and Davy Graham (Anji) 
certainly grabs my immediate 
attention. But strictly speaking, 
this compilation features only 


artists from the British Isles, a 
solitary Talking Dustbowl Blues 


from Ramblin’ Jack Elliott, 
aside. So in that sense the title is 
a beautiful red herring. 

But mercy, mercy, some- 
body put certain due care and 
attention into compiling this 
collection—28 wonderful tracks 
in all-from the Topic archives. 
Apparently, it’s the oldest inde- 
pendent record company in the 
world. And over the years it’s 
compiled a catalogue that boasts 
numerous seminal figures from 
the British folk scene. This 
collection really offers an abun- 
dance of riches from the likes 
of Martin Simpson (Never Any 
Good), Ewan MacColl (Dirty 
Old Town), Martin Carthy 
(Scarborough Fair). . . Whats 
more the material stretches from 
traditional a cappella singers 
to contemporary roots rockers. 
Buy it in bundles. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Anna & Elizabeth 
The Invisible Comes To Us (Smithsonian Folkways) 

Les deux premiers albums 
d’Anna & Elizabeth, Sun 
To Sun et Free Dirt, témoi- 
gnaient de leur respect 
envers le matériel tradi- 


tionnel qui leur était cher, qui se reflétaient 
dans leur maniére de jouer, semblable a la 
maniére d’il y a 100 ans. 

Cette fois, elles ont ajouté de la guitare 
électrique, de l’orgue, de la basse, de la 
batterie et des percussions, mais les arrange- 
ments demeurent minimaux, ce qui donne 
aux instruments modernes un son aussi 
ancien que les chansons qu ‘ils servent. 

Sur Blacked Eyed Susan, la guitare 
carillonne comme la cloche d’un navire, 
pleurant les marins perdus en mer. Virginia 
Rambler combine des harmonies affligées et 
des percussions sporadiques et éclatées a un 
bourdon ambiant au clavier tandis que By 
the Shore rappelle le travail de Phillip Glass 


avec ses sons aléatoires a la dérive. 

Le duo écoute des chansons d’ archives 
pendant des heures et des heures au Mid- 
dlebury College, Vermont, a la Library of 
Congress et dans d’autres institutions afin 
de trouver les ballades obscures qu’elles ont 
choisi d’interpréter, qui sont pour la plupart 
aussi puissantes que les chansons plus con- 
nues des amateurs de folk. 

— Par j. poet 

- Traduit par Véronique G.-Allard 


Pharis & Jason Romero 


Sweet Old Religion (Lula Records) 


Si beaucoup de gens sont 
__attirés par la musique folk, 
crest peut-étre moins en 

_ raison d’un sentiment de 
nostalgie que par amour des 
histoires qui ont besoin de temps. Ce n’est 
pas tant ce qui est ancien qui intéresse que 
la continuité et la communauté ot on essaie 
de trouver sa place. 

Dans Sweet Old Religion, Pharis chante « 
histoire la plus ancienne et le plus nouveau 
des jours donnent un sens aux amoureux en- 
trelacés ». C’est une chanson d’amour, mais 


c’est compliqué, et comme le veut ce genre, 
la tragédie n’est jamais bien loin. Pharis et 
Jason Romero connaissent intimement la 
saveur du tragique, elles qui se remettent 
encore de l’incendie qui a détruit |’atelier ot 
Jason fabrique ses magnifiques banjos. 

Il serait facile de donner trop d’impor- 
tance a cet événement, mais de cet album 
émane le sentiment de renaitre de ses 
cendres, on y pergoit une réaffirmation de 
ce qui a de |’importance : la valeur de la 
communauté, le présent et la joie. 

Les harmonies sont captivantes tout com- 
Les harmonies sont captivantes tout comme 
l’instrumentation, qui comprend John Reis- 
chman a la mandoline, Josh Rabie au violon 
et Patrick Metzger a la basse. Leur matériel 
les pousse peut-étre a se dépasser davan- 
tage que dans leurs albums précédents, et 
peut-étre ont-elles plus d’énergie ici et 1a, 
comme sur la trés vocale Salt and Powder. 
C’est dur a dire. Est-ce leur meilleur album? 
Ca se pourrait, mais ce n’est peut-étre pas 
ca le point. L’important, c’est histoire dont 
il fait partie. 

— Par Glen Herbert 

- Traduit par Véronique G.-Allard 
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A la rencontre de 


La Novia 


a Novia est Il’un des projets les plus intéressants qui émergent des musiques traditionnelles en France. Basé 
en Haute-Loire, le collectif est constitué d’une quinzaine de personnes - musiciens, techniciens, graphiste... 


- résidants sur un large territoire (Auvergne, Rhéne-Alpes, Béarn, Cévennes, Hautes-Alpes, Alsace). Crée 
Yen 2009 autour du groupe Toad (Yann Gourdon, Guilhem Lacroux, Pierre-Vincent Fortunier), le collectif 
rassemble des groupes et projets différents, allant du solo a un ensemble de 11 musiciens. 

En occitan, La Novia signifie « la jeune mariée » et c’est aussi le titre d’une chanson du Sud-Ouest de la France. Pour 
la jeune équipe démarrant |’aventure, il s’agissait aussi d’un clin d’ceil a un groupe japonais de rock psychédélique, « 
Acid Mothers Temple », qui a repris cette chanson dans un album éponyme en 2000. 

Le collectif s’est rencontré par le biais des musiques traditionnelles d’ Auvergne et du Massif Central et d’un interét 
commun pour certains éléments constitutifs de ces musiques, en particulier le timbre, le bourdon, la répétition, la mi- 
crotonalité... Comme le précise Yann Gourdon : « Ces éléments sont également propres a certaines musiques contem- 
poraines telles que les musiques dites minimalistes ou de « ton soutenu » apparues aux USA dans les années 60 et c’est 
ce qui nous a amenés a explorer ces territoires proches de |’expérimentation sonore. C’est pour cette raison notamment 
que La Novia compte aussi bien des groupes strictement de bal (Duo PuechGourdon) que des projets travaillant sur les 
espaces sonores (Le Verdouble) tous étant réunis autour d’une méme cohérence esthétique ». Avant tout lieu d’échanges 
et de production artistique, le collectif place la dimension humaine au centre du projet : « Nous sommes trés proches 
les uns des autres, les liens amicaux sont essentiels. Il y a un comité de pilotage en charge de prendre les décisions et de 
gérer le fonctionnement du collectif mais il n’y a aucune hiérarchie, tout le monde au sein du collectif peut intégrer le 
comité quand il le souhaite » explique Yann. 

Parmi les musiciens qui |’influencent, le collectif cite des artistes issus des musiques expérimentales (Tony Conrad, 
La Monte Young ou encore Henry Flint...) autant que des collectages réalisés dans les années 60, de musiciens au- 
vergnats et au dela. « Au sein de La Novia chacun d’entre nous a un parcours et des influences différentes qui nourris- 
sent le collectif » précise Yann Gourdon. 

Yann a grandit lui-méme dans le milieu folk frangais des années 80, ot il a appris a jouer : « J’ai joué dans le groupe 
Djal pendant 10 ans, mais je m’en suis désintéressé dés que j’ai découvert les musiques expérimentales. Puis j’ai eu un 
choc en écoutant la musique d’ Antonin Chabrier, violoneux du Cantal collecté dans les années 70 ». 

Pendant longtemps, le collectif a fait figure d’électron libre dans le milieu des musiques traditionnelles en France, du 
fait de ses choix esthétiques et de son attachement au travail sur les bourdons et sur le timbre. A ce sujet Yann précise 
quelque chose d’intéressant : « Bien que ces éléments soient trés présents a |’écoute de collectages, ils avaient été 
délaissés par le revival folk des années 70. Mais la nouvelle génération, en Auvergne notamment, s’intéresse de plus 
en plus 4 notre approche et je crois que nous sommes de moins en moins isolés dans le paysage des musiques tradition- 
nelles en France ». 

La Novia joue sur des scénes nationales autant que dans des squats, en France mais aussi en Europe et plus récem- 
ment au Québec et a Shangai. Le plus important pour le collectif étant de conserver ses convictions artistiques. Ouvrez 
V’oeil et s’ils passent pres de chez vous, ne les manquez pas ! 


— Par Anne Girard Esposito 
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Apres une longue ab- 
sence, le trio trad nous 
revient avec une ap- 
proche musicale ex- 
igeante et sans 
pretention 

Par Marc Bolduc 


enticorum effectue un retour 


on | 


= _ sur disque avec son sixi¢me 
album intitulé Avant l’orage, 
soit cing ans apres le concert 
Enregistré Live! (2013) et sept ans apres 
Nagez rameurs (2011), le dernier enreg- 
istré en studio. Comment expliquer un 
hiatus d’une aussi longue durée pour cette 
formation québécoise bien établie dans le 
panorama trad canadien? Le tout pourrait 
se résumer simplement par un départ et une 
arrivée... 

Bon nombre d’observateurs se sont 
demandé si la formation avait cessé ses 
activités a la suite du départ d’ Alexan- 
dre de Grosbois pour le projet Mélisande 
[Electrotrad], surtout que les deux membres 
restants avaient produit Princes et habitants 
en 2016. Pour les deux complices, cet 
album ne représente pas une continuité de 
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Genticorum, mais plutdt un aparté, un projet 
encore plus introspectif. En contrepart- 

ie, Yann Falquet et Pascal Gemme étant 
indissociables de la formation originelle, 
ce projet a permis la continuité de Gentico- 
rum, en s’adjoignant Nicholas Williams en 
cours de route. Celui-ci avait été pressenti, 
avant méme le départ officiel d’ Alexandre, 
pour assurer un remplacement et terminer 
les engagements déja pris par la forma- 
tion. Pour Nicholas, le timing était idéal, 
lui qui délassait |’ensemble Crowfoot, car 
non seulement pouvait-il prendre le temps 
d’apprendre le répertoire du groupe, mais 
cette période transitoire laissait a chacun le 
temps de s’apprivoiser, de créer de maniére 
commune, de développer quelque chose 

d’ organique. 

Le choix de Nicholas Williams n’est pas 
le fruit du hasard car ils avaient déja enreg- 
istré ensemble pour un engagement musical 
en 1999, une collaboration bien antérieure a 
Genticorum. Puis, les projets respectifs de 
chacun ont fait en sorte que leurs chemins 
se sont séparés, mais le désir de jouer a 
nouveau ensemble a fait en sorte qu’ils se 
sont mieux retrouvés. De son cdté, Nich- 
olas a accepté l’invitation qu’il considérait 
naturelle, parce «je les connaissais [...], je 
savais qu’ils étaient des gens appréciables 
avec qui je partageais des valeurs com- 


munes, dont tout l’aspect communautaire 


[...] avec eux, je savais que ce serait plus 
que des shows ». 

Sur la longue gestation d’ Avant I’ orage 
(presque quatre ans) le groupe admet avoir 
considéré la sortie rapide d’un disque afin 
de mettre en évidence le changement de 
personnel et d’annoncer les nouvelles cou- 
leurs du groupe, mais il a plutét opté pour 
la patience, afin de laisser a Nicholas la lat- 
itude nécessaire pour s’approprier Gentico- 
rum, tant dans son répertoire que dans son 
essence. Selon Pascal, le choix était tout a 
fait conscient et assumé : « On voulait faire 
ca... on voulait prendre le temps d’établir la 
communication, le groove du nouveau trio 
avant de sortir quelque chose ». Nicholas 
Williams abonde dans ce sens, car ce délai 
de production aura donné au groupe « le 
luxe d’un travail commun, équilibré ». Cette 
synergie, développée au cours du processus 
de création par la formation aura apporté un 
sens de renouveau: «Dans le cas de cet al- 
bum, avec |’écart de 5-6 ans, ¢a revenait un 
peu comme le premier disque d’un groupe; 
quand on fait un album pour la premiére 
fois, c’est souvent le fruit de 5-6 ans de 
piéces qui ont été montées». 

Sur le plan musical, l’addition de 
Nicholas, ajoute selon Yann, une nouvelle 
dimension, car « en plus de la fltite, [de] 


V’apport de l’accordéon ... [se joint] surtout 
un grand arrangeur qui apporte toutes 
sortes d’idées et [un] excellent compositeur 
». Le principal concerné confirme son 
engouement pour les arrangements, un trip 
personnel qui se compare a un « cuisinier 
qui ajuste sa recette constamment. » 

Avec Avant l’orage, Genticorum, confirme 
la signature unique du groupe: un répertoire 
diversifié, appuyé sur une base solide de 
folklore québécois, imprégné d’ influences 
multiples, finement arrangé, empreint de 
douceur, sans la moindre tonitruance. A cet 
égard, Genticorum incarne, probablement 
avec le plus de constance, la force tranquille 
parmi les groupes trad québécois. Méme si 
le groupe peut jouer des piéces entrainantes, 
soutenues par un swing contagieux, le choix 
d’une musique davantage intériorisée a été 
assumée tot dans le parcours de la forma- 
tion. « La musique québécoise est associée 


a cette dimension de party, aprés 5 ans on 
s’est apercus que si on voulait jouer, pas 
uniquement dans le temps des Fétes, [...] 
on a développé un spectre d’émotions un 
peu plus large [...] qui s’appréte plus a des 
concerts qu’on peut jouer toute l’année » de 
dire Yann. Par ailleurs, comme le souligne 
Pascal, le fait de jouer dans tous les contex- 
tes, que ce soit pour la danse, les camps mu- 
sicaux ou les concerts fait en sorte « qu’on 
a toujours fait attention aux arrangements 
des pieces, a l’agencement des piéces, pour 
créer un plaisir d’écoute mais, comme le 
concert [constitue] la majorité de nos activi- 
tés, on veut donner au public quelque chose 
avec lequel il peut mordre a pleine oreille ». 
Basé sur des compositions du trio et d’ar- 
chives personnelles accumulées au fil des 
derniéres années, Avant |’orage tire son nom 
d’une composition de Pascal, que |’on peut 
écouter en ouverture d’album pouvant se 
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traduire, selon Yann, par « un moment ot il 
y aune épaisseur dans l’air, ot l’on qu’il y 
a quelque chose qui va brasser, mais durant 
laquelle c’est encore calme, et il y a encore 
une qualité dans la lumiére et dans l’air ». 
Selon Pascal, un deuxiéme constat s’impose 
: c’est le ton assez sombre de |’ensemble 
des textes retenus qui fournit peut-étre une 
explication. «On s’est rendu compte que 
dans nos chansons, y’en a pas une qui finit 
bien! » dit-il, en s’esclaffant de rire. Cette 
maniére d’entrevoir les choses incarne peut- 
étre le mieux la vision de Genticorum et en 
fait sa principale marque de commerce; une 
approche rigoureuse, mais sans prétention, 
ou méme les drames exprimés a travers les 
chansons peuvent couler de source, tout 
naturellement. A ce compte, traverser les 
tempétes en leur compagnie, surtout si cela 
permet de conserver un sourire aux lévres, 
demeure tout a fait rassurant. 
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Point Of View 


Songwriter Stephen Fearing high- 
lights the digital tools available to 
promote music and gigs. 


The pessimist complains about the wind; 
the optimist expects it to change; the realist 
adjusts the sails.” — William Arthur Ward 


s any parent of a teenager will 
tell you, ‘the screen’ has changed 
“our world. From the silent coffee 
shops (streaming music hides the lack of 
conversation) to the smartphone zombies 


shuffling down the street, we are consumed 
with our screens and the knock-on effects 
have changed society. 

When asked to write this article, I was in- 
vited to explore how musicians garner pub- 
licity for shows in this new reality. Basically 
it all comes down to the proliferation of our 
devices and the seemingly ‘free’ entertain- 
ment and power these tiny computers put at 
our fingertips. 

Touring musicians used to rely on print 
media, postering, radio, and word-of-mouth 
to fill venues. I recall having little or nothing 
to do with the nitty-gritty of promoting 
shows as this was the venue’s job and they 
worked their own publicity through local 
listings, articles in local papers, etc. 

Much like the file sharing revolution of the 
late *90s (which basically annihilated the 
record industry as we knew it), the prolifera- 
tion of online publications, mobile apps, and 
social media—and the ability to consume 
this content anywhere —have lead to the 
waning dominance of traditional media and 
a riot of competing information sources. 

So where does this leave both veteran and 
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neophyte artists? When there are precious 
few national weeklies and dailies, even few- 
er specialty magazines, and just a handful 
of local newspapers and entertainment rags 
left, how do touring musicians connect with 
their fans? 

Since many of the old-guard music critics 
have moved on to greener pastures or are 
eking out a life with freelance gigs, the 
‘critical voice’ is now scattered across a 
broad spectrum of publications, blogs, apps, 
and podcasts, vying for credibility and often 
reflecting the fashion of the moment more 
than a deep knowledge of the music. 

However, it’s not quite as bleak as that 
sentence might suggest, for though we 
should all mourn the loss of the well-in- 
formed music critic, I see the rise of 
enthusiasts who have found a platform for 
their opinions on the Web, and as a good 
friend said, “the word amateur comes from 
the Latin voice amator (the one who loves).” 
We are all amateurs. 

The good news is that these same devices 
that have gutted many of the old institu- 
tions have also given us lowly independent 
musicians the tools to create our own reality. 
Having an understanding of how to reach 
your audience and what your audience 
wants is crucial. An up-to-date knowledge 
of social media is considered table stakes 
for every player who wants into the game. 
As album sales have dropped to record lows 
and income from streaming services funnels 
money away from the artist, live work is the 
only way to make a living. 

In the old days the fans stalked the artists, 
now it’s the other way around. By reaching 
out across the Internet, the contemporary 
artist creates his or her own little bubble 
of fans/friends/subscribers, which they can 
connect with to drive awareness of tours, 
generate sales, increase song streaming, etc. 
The canny artist incorporates hashtags to 
target regions and the specific interests of 
fans, whilst keeping track of who, what, and 
where those fans are. 

One of the most significant forces affect- 
ing music promotion today is that video 
content is king. In 2017, 74 per cent of all 
Internet traffic was video. Even mentioning 
the word video in your subject line can 
increase email open rates by 19 per cent! 
This basically means that people no longer 
listen to music so much as watch it. This 
also means that any posts, tweets, or listings 


that do not include a strong visual element 
won’t cut it. Video should be incorporated 
in all channels including your email lists, 
EPKs, and websites, plus any content car- 
ried on third-party sites (Facebook, Twitter, 
Instagram, Spotify, Soundcloud, etc.). 

Creating video content is now relatively 
easy with HD cameras on most devices and 
a proliferation of quick-to-learn video apps. 
Instagram has become a favourite channel, 
allowing me to bring my audience into my 
world by posting pictures of my travels and 
giving that crucial ‘behind the scenes’ in- 
sight as well as allowing me to create small 
clips combining stills/video and text to pass 
along tour and album info. 

The abundance of digital content sourc- 
es means consumers have a multitude of 
options to find listings for shows and events, 
sO now artists need to make sure their 
information is available where their fans can 
find it. 

¢ Facebook allows you to create event 
listings for each show and batch multiple 
shows into a tour package with a graphic 
(your FB page header is another way to 
share tour info). Users can easily share the 
events with friends and the infamous FB 
algorithm posts those events in the news- 
feed of people near venues. FB also offers 
affordable and highly targeted ads that allow 
artists to reach fans based on an array of 
demographics and interests. 

¢ Bandsintown includes tools artists can 
incorporate into their websites and other 
social channels, saving time uploading data 
to multiple places. The service also powers 
a number of partner sites such as Apple 
Music, Spotify, FB, so what you list on 
Bandsintown can be found where current 
and potential fans congregate. 

¢ Specialized online communities are 
another way to reach potential audiences. 
Examples such as the Maplepost email list, 
Roots Music Canada, and FB groups such 
as Folk Music DJs or the U.K.’s Laurel Can- 
yon all provide gathering places for those 
who are interested in specific types of music 
and offer great opportunities to share tour 
and album release information. 

As an independent artist you have to be 
savvy and find ways to game the system and 
get your message out. Be brave, smart, and 
creative and make sure you haven’t missed 
a trick, learn the ropes, and adjust your sails. 
Oh, and posters still work! 
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